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or less useful than the Lloyd George-Kameneff 

controversy. Whenever the Government, in 
dealing with the Bolsheviks, abandons the customary 
manners of diplomacy it naturally gets the worst of 
the exchange, as Mr. Balfour did in his recent corre- 
spondence with Tchitcherin. It is as foolish for the 
British Government to attempt to compete with Moscow 
in the matter of cheap sarcasms and abusive accusations 
as it would have been for it to have attempted during 
the war to compete with Berlin in the matter of reprisals. 
Moreover, the only result is to prolong an equivocal 
relationship of which everyone is utterly tired. Either 
we are upon diplomatic terms with the Russian Govern- 
ment or we are not. If we are, then let us respect the 
ordinary decencies of diplomatic relationships. In the 
statement which he issued on Thursday the Prime 
Minister declared in effect that “‘ the Government have 
evidence ” that M. Kameneff is a liar and has violated 
the pledges which he gave on his arrival. But the 
evidence is not produced, and no one who was not 
previously convinced of M. Kameneff’s bad faith is 
likely to believe that it exists. As for the claim, 
implied in the first paragraph of the statement, that the 
police have found means of tapping M. Kameneff's 
private reports to his Government, all that can be said 
is that if in the opinion of the Prime Minister it is 
justifiable or necessary to resort to such methods, 
then he has no business to prolong the farce of negotia- 
tions. Is M. Kameneff’s successor, if any, to be subject 
to similar espionage ? 

* * * 


[ is difficult to imagine anything less dignified 


Not unnaturally M. Kameneff has taken an oppor- 
tunity of retorting to the earlier statement issued from 
Downing Street. ‘Mr. Lloyd George,” he declared, 


‘“* will not dare to break off negotiations out of regard 
for the opinion of the business world. . . . Every- 
where one hears him condemned for his unprincipled 
and vacillating policy. When the Soviet Army is 
advancing he becomes polite and conciliatory, but when 
he believes our troops are beaten he becomes con- 
temptuous.”” We do not accept the implication of the 
last sentence, because Mr. Lloyd George is certainly 
not afraid of the Soviet army nor in the least sympathetic 
towards the Poles. The real motives behind his change 
from the polite to the contemptuous have probably 
far less to do with Russia than M. Kameneff suspects. 
M. Kameneff’s inference is, however, perfectly legitimate, 
indeed, for a foreigner, scarcely avoidable. Meanwhile 
the Riga negotiations are about to open under none too 
favourable auspices. The Poles, it is evident, are only 
taking the negotiations seriously at all under pressure 
from their Western friends, and they will probably seek 
an opportunity if not of breaking them off at least of 
prolonging them indefinitely—unless the impending 
Russian counter-offensive is extremely successful, which 
is not very likely. Russia, it is reported, intends to 
insist on the partial disarmament of the Poles—as in 
common prudence she obviously must, in view of the 
widely expressed opinion of the Poles that in any case 
the peace will only be a truce—and that is a condition 
which Poland seems by no means to be in a temper 


to accept. 
* * * 


The sensational revelations which have been made 
this week concerning the Daily Herald and its “‘ Russian 
gold” have resulted in a situation which, to say the 
very least, is extremely unsatisfactory. For our part 
we accept, of course, unreservedly, Mr. Lansbury’s 
assurance that he knew nothing whatever of Mr. 
Meynell’s activities until September 6th, when he 
promptly consulted his colleagues and hurried to 
Portsmouth to lay the whole matter before the Trade 
Union Debenture holders. For those who know any- 
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thing of the present management of the Daily Herald 
there is nothing in the least unnatural or incredible in 
the explanation which has been offered. The fact 
remains, however, that until the whole story is told 
the paper will remain under a cloud of suspicion which 
is more than enough to destroy the whole of its moral 
influence. Mr. Lansbury’s personal honour may emerge 
unsmirched, but the fact that he could be kept in 
ignorance and was permitted by a colleague and by 
members of his staff, who were not ignorant of what was 
going dn, to exhibit so much righteous indignation 
only a few weeks ago with regard to the “ Russian 
gold” story and to repudiate it as a malicious Govern- 
ment invention, certainly does suggest serious doubts 
as to his qualification for controlling the only Labour 
daily paper in England. If he is still shielding members 
of his staff who were privy to the proceedings which 
have brought so much discredit on the paper, he is 
doing so at the expense of every ideal for which the 
Daily Herald stands. The only course consistent with 
those ideals which, as it seems to us, is now open to 
him is to make a clean breast of it—and a clean sweep. 


* * * 


The miners have this week presented to the Govern- 
ment an amended statement of their claims. In view 
of the doubt cast by the Government on the calculations 
made by the Miners’ Federation as to the estimated 
surplus revenue of the coal industry, the miners now 
propose the constitution of a tribunal to which the 
question of the ability of the industry to bear reduced 
prices shall be referred. They maintain their claim 
for a wage advance of 2s. per shift, and demand, on 
principle, that the cost of this increase in wages shall 
not be added to the price of coal, since the surplus in the 
industry, whatever its actual amount, is certainly 
enough to bear this additional charge, even apart from 
the increase in output which is anticipated in the near 
future. It is also demanded that the continuance of 
control shall be guaranteed, more definitely than any 
Government pronouncement has so far guaranteed it, 
for as long as the abnormal situation in the export 
markets makes it necessary. The main obstacle to 

ace is now expected to lie in the question whether any 
increase in wages should be added to the present price 
of coal. The Government, pursuing its policy of making 
each separate coalfield and type of coal self-supporting, 
maintains that it must; the miners, who demand that 
the industry shall be treated as a unit, say that 
it must not. Negotiations are still proceeding, and 
the miners have called a full delegate Conference for 
next Tuesday to decide upon their attitude to the 
Government's latest proposals ; but it seems improbable 
that the Conference will agree to accept the terms unless 
there is some modification in attitude upon this point. 


Clearly, then, the issue of control, though in a con- 
cealed form, is still the main issue between the Govern- 
ment and the miners. The removal from the field of 
conflict of the actual demand for a reduction of 14s. 2d. 
per ton in the price of household coal has by no means 
settled this question, nor will a guarantee that control 
will be continued suffice to settle it. There still remains 
the broad issue whether a large surplus should be 
earned for the Exchequer by what amounts to indirect 
taxation of the consumer, or whether the addition to 
miners’ wages should come out of the surplus of the 
more profitable coalfields, so as still to leave the — 
fields working for a time at a loss. We have already 
expressed our opinion on this point in favour of the 
miners’ contention, and we hope, now that the miners 
have agreed to refer the price question to an impartial 
court, that the Government will come half-way to 
meet them on this other point. The prospects of a 
settlement are certainly brighter than they were a 





week ago, but we wish it were possible to believe that, 
even if the present dispute is settled, the coal problem 
would be solved or even adjusted for a time. But, 
unfortunately, this is not the case; as long as the 
industry continues to be organised as at present, crises 
are certain to recur periodically. If a settlement is 
reached, so far from treating that as a closing of the 
question, the Government ought to use the temporary 
lull in industrial troubles which will follow as an ocea- 
sion for re-opening the whole coal question, and making 
a real endeavour to put the conduct of the industry on 
a more satisfactory and permanent basis. 


* * * 


The figures issued during the week by the Board of 
Trade, purporting to show the financial position of the 
coal industry during the second quarter of the present 
year, were freely described in the Press as a “ bomb- 
shell for the miners,” invalidating altogether the calcula- 
tions on which their claims were based. They were, 
however, in some ways very curious. The total tonnage 
raised was less than in the preceding quarter by 6 
per cent., or nearly four million tons. This was partly 
due to the fact that the Easter and Whitsun holidays 
both fell within the quarter; but it is also remarkable 
that the reduction in tonnage raised was much heavier 
in the more profitable (i.e., exporting) than in the less 
profitable coalfields. Thus South Wales was down 
by 11 per cent., Lancashire by only 5 per cent., and 
Scotland was not down at all. This was no doubt 
partly due to the attempts of the Government to 
divert export coal to inland use—attempts which 
resulted in a considerable actual loss of tonnage. 
Receipts were thus reduced out of proportion to the 
tonnage lost, and as the price increases of May only 
operated over half the period under review, there 
was not time for a recovery of revenue from this source. 
It is also a significant fact that, as compared with the 
previous quarter, the cost per ton of coal produced 
for stores and timber rose by 14 per cent., and “ other” 
costs, including management and repairs, by no less 
than 46 per cent. These figures seem to indicate that 
part of the reduction in tonnage, and therefore in 
surplus revenue, was due to the greatly increased 
sums spent on repair and similar work, probably in 
anticipation of an early removal of control. The 
above facts show clearly that to draw any general 
conclusions from the figures as to the present financial 
position of the industry is impossible. They may be 
accurate for the period under review—of that we cannot 
judge—and yet the present surplus may be as large 
as the miners contend. 


* * * 


There is a generally accepted fiction in America 
that the State of Maine votes in September as the 
whole United States will vote in the following November. 
It is a fiction for two reasons: Maine is remote from 
the great centres of opinion and economic movement, 
and Maine is rock-ribbed Republican. We need not 
therefore see anything particularly important in the 
clean sweep of the State by the Republicans—except 
to the extent that it proclaims loudly enough the 
unpopularity of the present Administration. Both 
the leading candidates have been making statements 
calculated still further to confuse the sufficiently 
muddled position of the party leaders. Mr. Harding's 
aim is to make the Eastern Republicans believe that 
he is not altogether against American participation 
in world affairs, while Mr. Cox, on the contrary, has 
to stress the point that he does not support the Presi- 
dent’s demand for the whole Covenant and nothing 
but the Covenant. One thing seems quite clear: 
Mr. Cox, very much more than Mr. Harding, is his 
own man. He is not a mere mouthpiece of big business, 
and the political bosses. This will assuredly him help 
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with those Liberals who, though Republican in name, 
are never averse to casting their votes for a Liberal 
Democrat. America, however, is likely to be deeply 
upset industrially before November, and we may see 
the entire political scene transformed, as nearly 
happened in 1916, by a severe industrial war. 

* * *- 


The Italian metal-workers are still in occupation of 
the factories which they have seized, and it is clear 
that the Government does not at present intend to 
make any move to eject them. Negotiations have 
been proceeding between the General Confederation 
of Labour, which has taken over the direction of the 
dispute from the workers’ side, and the General Con- 
federation of Employers, which has done the same on 
the other side. It is now evident that the Labour 
leaders are anxious to prevent the movement assuming 
a definitely revolutionary complexion, and to stress 
its purely economic character. On the other hand, 
the original wages issue has now receded almost into 
the background, and the central point at issue is the 
amount of industrial control which the workers, through 
their Trade Unions, are in future to exercise over factory 
management. There are manifestly very great diffi- 
culties for the Labour organisations in maintaining 
for any long period the present illegal occupation. 
Not only are materials likely to run short, but wages 
have to be paid, and the loans which Co-operative 
and Labour organisations are making for this purpose 
cannot go far.. Moreover, although the workers are 
continuing production and delivering finished goods 
to purchasers, the payments which are coming in are 
made out to the firms whose works have been occupied, 
and cannot be touched by the workers. It is therefore 
evident that, unless a compromise is speedily arrived 
at, the Labour organisations will have either to accept 
defeat or to attempt revolution. The fact that they 
might do the latter with success, while they admit 
themselves that they are not anxious to precipitate a 
conflict, makes it probable that a compromise, including 
the concession of a considerable share in control for 
the workers, will be reached. 

* * * 


The Co-operative Movement has met this week in 
Special Congress to determine its policy in face of the 
imposition on it of the Corporation Profits Tax under the 
Finance Act. The official policy, which was endorsed 
by the Congress, amounts practically to a decision to 
accept the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal to 
submit an alternative scheme to that proposed by the 
Government, and meanwhile to use every possible 
means to agitate for the repeal of the tax, so far as it 
affects Co-operative Societies, in next year’s Budget. 
While this moderate official policy was endorsed, it is 
significant that an amendment, moved by a number of 
societies, urging that the Co-operative Movement as a 
whole should refuse to pay the tax and defy the law 
received 1,055 votes against 1,912 for the official resolu- 
tion. The Congress instructed its Committee that the 
proposals put forward by it as alternatives must in any 
case provide for the exemption of all surplus arising 
from mutual trading, and must be approved by at least 
a two-thirds majority of the societies voting upon them. 
The ground of objection to the taxation of this surplus 
is, of course, that this revenue cannot in any real sense 
be regarded as a profit. The Co-operative method of 
trading is directed to the elimination of profit by joint 
action of the consumers, and cannot, the Co-operators 
contend, be legitimately subjected to any form of profits 
taxation. The revenue which the Exchequer can hope 
to receive from the taxation of Co-operative funds is 
in any case bound to be insignificant, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be dropped next year. It was, of 
course, imposed only in order to placate private trading 
interests. 


There seems to be a reasonable hope that the unfortu- 
nate strike of compositors in Manchester and ene 
will be settled this week-end. Meetings have been held 
during the week under the auspices of the Trades Union 
Congress between the Typographical Association Execu- 
tive and the Manchester and Liverpool branch repre- 
sentatives. At the same time, informal negotiations 
seem to have been going on, and there is a prospect of a 
settlement so far as the newspapers are concerned, if 
not of the dispute asa whole. The Manchester Guardian, 
and the other newspapers which have been suspended by 
reason of the strike, may, therefore, ee next 
week, although an eleventh-hour hitch is still possible. 
There is little doubt, especially if London wages are 
taken into the comparison, that Manchester is graded 
too low under the national scheme of area rates for the 
a industry. It is to be hoped that, whatever the 
ocal settlement in this particular case may be, the 
question of re-grading will be taken up on a national 
basis, with a view to the prevention of further local 
disputes. The newspaper trade is of all trades, apart 
from the most immediately vital public services, the 
least able to stand interruption, and every effort ought 
to be made to get the aalieee for settling disputes as 
perfectly adjusted as possible. The absence of the 
Manchester Guardian during the last few weeks has been 
particularly unfortunate, from an international as well 
as from a domestic point of view, and we most earnestly 
hope that the present brighter outlook will be main- 
tained, and the newspapers of Manchester and eens 
be able to resume publication during the coming week. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Since the whole 
machinery of Dublin Castle is already in Carsonite 
hands, the appointment of a third Under Secretary to 
act as agent of the British Government in the Orange 
enclave is not a matter of great moment to the average 
Irishman. It is merely a formal guarantee that if, 
as is expected, the Home Rule Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is dropped, the Government, whatever else they 
may do or leave undone, are resolved to adhere to the 
principle of the “clean cut” of the six counties. A 
much more startling and sinister development is the 
proposal to arm the Orange Lodges, which is the real 
meaning of the official announcement that preparations 
are being made for “the enrolment of well-disposed 
citizens to assist the authorities.” Once again Sir 
Edward Carson has demonstrated to Nationalist Ireland 
that violence is the best policy, for what he failed to 
obtain by argument he has secured as a direct result 
of the Londonderry, Lisburn and Belfast outbreaks. 
The violence, it is true, went farther than its instigators 
intended. There is no doubt that the Orange leaders 
desire to arm their adherents not merely to dominate 
the Ulster Catholics, but to keep in check the looters 
and house-burners who conduct their operations to the 
tune of “ Kick the Pope.” 

* * * 

In Belfast political power has for the time being passed 
into the hands of the mob to the dismay of men of all 
creeds who have anything to lose, and Sir Edward 
Carson and his lieutenants realise that, unless they 
regain control, the next development will be an Orange 
vendetta against the R.I.C. Nominally the Carsonites 
burnt Catholic homes to avenge the murders of _police, 
but when the police took measures to deal with the 
looters, the discovery was promptly made that they 
were not only Catholics themselves but Sinn Feiners 
masquerading in British uniforms. Possibly the Ulster 
Volunteers might succeed in restoring order, but they 
can maintain it only on condition that Nationalists in 
the six counties are willing to accept the position of 
under-dog in perpetuity. On these terms there can 
be no peace, and it is taken for granted that a renewal 
of the rioting is inevitable. It may come before the 
Civic Guard is enrolled ; it will certainly come if they 
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are mobilised for service. That the Government are 
ignorant of this fact is incredible, and the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that they are less concerned to 
prevent another outbreak than to ensure that when it 
comes the Carsonites shall have it all their own way. 

* * * 


PourticaL CORRESPONDENT writes:—A friend of mine 
who seems to have inherited some of the late Lord 
Salisbury’s views, submits to me the interesting theory 

that most of the recent blunders of the Government are traceable 
to a progressive displacement of English commonsense by what 
he calls a kind of druidical pedantry. ‘“‘ Throughout the whole 
of this dismal episode,” he writes, referring to the Lord Mayor of 
Cork’s martyrdom, ‘“‘ we have had an unrivalled exhibition of 
the Celtic pruritus disputandi—that ‘ insanity of dialectics ’ noted 
by Emerson as one of the characteristics of the race—whereas 
England’s humble part has been merely to“look helplessly on 
while her junta of Gaelic and Cymric rulers, with their Canadian 
and Anglo-Scots auxiliaries, have been converting into a fault- 
lessly symmetrical bonfire her own rough-and-ready political 
tradition of temperance, good-natured, practical and wholly 
illogical wisdom.” . ‘ 


Plausible as the indictment may sound, I am afraid it would 
be unjust to our ethnographical fringe to accept it without quali- 
fication. True, the Prime Minister is a Welshman and his chief 
confederate a Glasgow Nova Scotian, the Lord Lieutenant an 
Irishman, the Chief Secretary a Canadian, and Mr. Balfour a 
Lowland Scot, and, true also, there are the Ministers who have 
been most closely concerned in the discredit of the Irish tragedy. 
But had those eminent men been as much of the centre as the 
Lord Chancellor himself, I doubt whether they would, or, rather, 
could, have acted otherwise. After all, the Cabinet is not entirely 
non-English, and, despite earlier rumours, it has offered not the 
slightest sign of dissent from the Prime Minister’s policy, the 
truth being that from Mr. Lloyd George downwards the whole 
body of Ministers know themselves to be under Sir Edward 
Carson’s thumb. In the end, of course, the result is the same— 
English common-sense is excluded, and the English public remain 
helpless lookers-on. , r 


What cure for this mischief could accrue from an immediate 
election? So far as I can judge, none at all—assuming, that is, 
that Mr. Lloyd George is right in calculating, as he is known to 
do, on a renewal of the Coalition’s lease. A dissolution at the 
present time could have only one advantage from the Prime 
Minister’s standpoint, but that undoubtedly of so tempting a 
character that I should expect it, though unavowed, to be a 
determining factor in any decision to dissolve. Automatically, 
a dissolution within the next few weeks would kill the Govern- 
ment’s Irish Bill, thus ridding Mr. Lloyd George of an embarrass- 
ment by which he is pledged to stand or fall, while at the same 
time offering a pretext for bringing in and rushing through before 
the election a one-clause bill repealing or indefinitely postponing 
the Act of 1914. Thus, under cover of an election on Direct 
Action Carsonism might snatch a crowning triumph. 

* * * ; 


Otherwise, as I have said, an election could bring no relief, 
certainly none to Mr. Lloyd George. Legislation for Ireland 
might be shelved, but the administrative problem would remain, 
and so, incidentally, would Sir Edward Carson. Probably the 
new Parliament would be an improvement on its predecessor. I 
observe, for instance, that the Prime Minister is credited with a 
chivalrous desire to see part of the Government majority trans- 
ferred to the Opposition. Possibly, but only on condition that 
the part to be thus sweated down should be the section controlled 
by Sir George Younger. Yet Mr. Lloyd George must know that 
among all the existing parties or groups it is his own that has 
most to risk in an election, since it is notorious that in every 
constituency now represented by a Coalition Liberal the Liberal 
organisation is either divided or moribund, and the Unionist 
organisation either hostile or sulky. 

* * * 


As the strategist who advised and successfully engineered the 
second general election of 1910 the late Lord Murray deserves his 
niche among the Carnots and Moltkes of politics. Had he been 
in Captain Guest’s place, or at Mr. Lloyd George’s elbow, during 
the election of 1918, he would have been a match for Sir George 
Younger. Unfortunately, even wizards sometimes mislay their 

. When Mr. Lloyd George permitted himself on a memor- 
able occasion to be caught in the act of secretly offering one man’s 
post to another he forfeited two useful friendships—those of Lord 
Cowdray and Lord Cowdray’s trenchman, Lord Murray. 


. THE RUSSO-GERMAN PERIL 


HERE appear to be a good many people who 
are unable to write, or even to think, about 
international politics except in terms of terror. 

If there is no very obvious “ menace” on the inter- 
national horizon the very structure of their minds, 
it would seem, obliges them to invent one. They 
cannot conceive a world in which there should be 
nothing to “threaten our national existence,” and 
finding themselves, as they do at present, in precisely 
such a world, they are driven to all sorts of desperate 
expedients to restore the illusion of deadly peril, and 
with it, if possible, their power of frightening their 
fellow-countrymen. There have been people who have 
believed in hell for similar reasons. 

The fairly widespread belief in the reality of the 
“* Russo-German peril’’ can only, it seems to us, be 
explained in this way. The origin of it was, of course, 
simple enough. It arose nearly three years ago, just 
after the Bolshevist revolution, when the Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk was being negotiated. At that time 
the majority, probably, of people in this country and 
in France really believed that there was a close under- 
standing between the Bolshevist leaders and the 
German General Staff, that the former, in fact, were 
merely the agents and tools of the latter. It was not, 
in the circumstances, an unreasonable belief, but the 
only piece of real evidence supporting it was the fact 
that the German Government had gone out of its way 
to facilitate the journey of Lenin from Switzerland to 
Russia’; and no further evidence has ever been forth- 
coming since. But the theory has persisted, and even 
nowadays it is an axiom in some quarters that the 
Red army is organised and led by German officers, 
who receive their orders, ultimately if not directly, 
from Berlin. It is true that Trotski has categorically 
denied the presence of a single German officer in the 
whole of his armies; but then Trotski is “‘ well known 
to be a German agent,” and any statement made by 
him is false, ipso facto. It is true also that the Poles, 
who had done much to give the legend fresh life, do 
not seem to have discovered a German amongst the 
hundred thousand or so Red prisoners whom they 
claim to have taken; but that, again, is only negative 
evidence which proves nothing—the Germans, of 
course, would hide. And so it goes on. Huns and 
Bolsheviks are both “ enemies of civilisation,” and it 
is inconceivable that they should not be working 
together. Besides, “everybody knows” they are. 
Do not the leader writers of some of our greatest news- 
papers affirm the fact, and base all their arguments 
upon it, nearly every day? Thus we get to the great 
Russo-German peril; for it is obvious that a close 
offensive alliance between the man power and the raw 
materials of Russia and the organising capacity and 
industrial resources of Germany would threaten Europe 
and Asia and the British Empire as they were never 
threatened even in 1914. ; 

Here is an example of reasoning based on this 
assumption, taken from a leading article which appeared 
in the Times this week: 

The war did not complete the education of the British people 
in matters of international policy. . . . They have one 
great lesson yet to learn, and here the more intimate experience 
of their French Allies should help them to knowledge. It is 
that British withdrawal from the comradeship of the war—if 
that be conceivable—must inevitably give a tremendous 
impulse toward the formation of the Russo-German bloc, under 
German , which is the most formidable menace of 
to-day. , unsupported by Great Britain would be 
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Strictly speaking, of course, this passage is not “ reason- 
ing” at all; the writer seems to seek less to convince 
us than to make our flesh creep. For what is the danger 
which France sees so much more clearly than we do 
and is so anxious to avert? It is that she may be 
bullied or cajoled into joining a conspiracy to crush 
Britain. What a terrible thought for her—the poilu 
marching with the boche to realise Napoleon's dream ! 
And we are too blind to see that only the maintenance 
of the Entente can save us from this “‘ sober possibility "’! 
But is there not some excuse for our blindness? For 
the matter is not very clear. The abandonment of 
the Franco-British alliance, we gather, will “give a 
tremendous impulse ” toward the formation of a hostile 
Russo-German alliance. That sounds a little topsy- 
turvy, but let us take it for granted. On the other 
hand, if we maintain our alliance we can avert this 
most formidable menace—presumably by threatening 
war upon both Russia and Germany at the first sign 
that they are preparing to shake hands. The assump- 
tion here, then, is that Russia and Germany are, and 
will remain, so afraid of France and England in alliance 
that they will permit us to determine even their friend- 
ships. But in that case does not the hypothetical 
““menace"’ become somewhat less “ formidable” ? 
The Times writer cannot have it both ways and all 
ways. If France and England have reason to be 
seriously frightened of Russia and Germany, then how 
can Russia and Germany have reason to be so seriously 
frightened of France and England? To have power to 
prevent an understanding between two great nations, 
which by hypothesis are longing to fall into each 
other’s arms, implies a very great superiority indeed. 
On the other hand, for the said two great nations to 
have power to force a third (France) into alliance 
with them against her will and her conscience implies 
a still greater superiority on the other side. Moreover, 
whether “‘ Russia’ means Lenin and Co., or Wrangel 
and Co., is not explained. Yet the difference is surely 
important. Or is Wrangel, in whose prospects of 
success the French have so lately shown their confidence, 
a potential pro-German, too? Certainly this matter is 
not clear. And-on the whole we are glad that “ the 
war did not complete the education of the British 
people in matters of international policy.” 

But not all, of course, that is written from day to 
day about the Russo-German peril is so muddled and 
silly as the passage we have quoted. We believe that 
a Russo-German alliance against the West is highly 
improbable—as improbable as, say, a German-American 
alliance against the Entente—but it is not a theoretical 
impossibility, and to regard it as a grave danger, 
though it may be foolish, is not irrational. It is very 
important, however, that those who take this view 
should, unlike the Times writer, be very careful to 
consider and to define exactly what they mean and 
what they fear, and what are the best means of meeting 
the danger. Clearly, for instance, any opinion on 
the subject which is to deserve the slightest attention 
must be founded on definite views as to the internal 
political prospects of both Russia and Germany. Is 








the alliance between the two countries to be a Luden- 
dorff—Lenin alliance or a Ludendorff-Wrangel alliance, 
or an Ebert-Wrangel alliance, or a Lenin-Spartacist 
alliance ? The answer to this question obviously makes 
all the difference, both as to the reality of the danger 
and as to the way in which it ought to be met. At 
present most of those who speak of Wrangel and his 
friends as our “ faithful allies,” and avow confidence 
in his ultimate success, are the very people who express 
the gravest fears of the coming Russo-German peril. 
Others who insist upon the utter inability of the Bol- 
sheviks to organise Russia or to create anything but 
industrial and social chaos yet profess to regard Bol- 
shevist Russia as a formidable military menace. The 
subject is far too important for such confusions of 
thought to be tolerated. 

For our part, as we have said, we do not share these 
fears. In our opinion—dquite apart from the difficulty 
of imagining any comprehensive rapprochement between 
any probable German Government and any probable 
Russian Government—there is not the slightest prospect 
of any popular revival of military ambition in Germany 
for at least a generation to come—and that is surely 
the extreme limit to which anyone can pretend to look 
ahead in the sphere of international politics. It is an 
opinion so strong as to amount to complete conviction, 
but we admit that however well founded it is no more 
than an opinion. Let us therefore assume that it is 
a mistaken opinion and that the prospect of ambitious 
militarist governments in control simultaneously of 
both Russia and Germany is a real one. What in that 
case can be done to avert what would certainly be a 
“most formidable menace”? If two such govern- 
ments should really desire to form a close alliance, 
then it seems to us absurd to suggest that France 
and England, or any combination of Powers on earth, 
can prevent their doing so either secretly or publicly. 
The real problem therefore is: what can be done to 

revent such a desire arising? One thing that could 
done is to prevent as far as possible their having 
any common grievance or common enemy. Another 
would be the promotion on the basis of common interests 
and mutual concessions of an understanding between 
ourselves and Germany, or between France and Russia. 
Yet another, on the lines of the old diplomacy, would 
be to create some permanent ground of conflict or 
jealousy between the two countries. There may be 
still other methods available, more in accordance with 
the principles of the League of Nations, but we need 
not consider them just now, for the point which we 
wish to emphasise here is that whatever the right 
method may be there are certain methods which are 
obviously and indisputably wrong. One such is to 
ane friction and enmity between Poland and her 
ern and Western neighbours—which is exactly 
what France—with the support of the Times and some 
other London papers—has been endeavouring to do 
ever since the armistice. Another is to maintain the 
Franco-British alliance with the avowed object of 
dominating European affairs. If in Poland Russia 
and Germany are to find a common grievance and a 
common enemy, and if in the Western Entente they 
are to find a common source of humiliation and resent- 
ment, then we utterly fail to see how there can be any 
hope of averting the “ formidable menace ’’ of a Russo- 
German bloc—save by relying upon the common-sense, 
the good intentions and the forbearance of the Russian 
and German peoples. If the French Government and 
the Times are really afraid of the Russo-German peril, 
then the age Aajee they advocate is wholly incom- 
prehensible. e confess that we are bewildered by it ; 
it seems to us to be the policy of Bedlam. 
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THE INDIAN BOYCOTT 


E must assume that the most optimistic 

supporter of the Indian Reform Act passed 

a year ago did not imagine that the inaugura- 

tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of 
responsible government could be an easy matter. In 
the most favourable of possible circumstances it was 
bound to cause friction, and on either side a certain 
measure of repudiation or revolt. As a matter of 
fact, however, the first official steps are being taken 
amid events of a kind new in India, but events which 
amount, in sum, to the gravest crisis so far known 
in the Eastern Empire of Britain. They are singularly 
little known and understood in England, since the 
attention of the public has for so long been completely 
absorbed in critical affairs nearer home. It may be 
well, therefore, to recapitulate as clearly as possible 
the main points of the position which has been strikingly 
lit up by the sensational decisions of the National 
Congress at its special session in Calcutta a week ago. 

According to the official plan, the new constitution 
should be effectually shaped before the end of this 
year. The governors of the major provinces have been 
appointed—including, in Lord Sinha, the first Indian 
to be chosen for an executive post of the highest grade. 
The legislative assemblies are about to be elected, with 
all the complication of a large new electorate and a 
scheme of communal representation for the protection of 
minorities. In some provinces the legislative assembly 
is to have an independent president appointed from 
England (the first to be chosen being Mr. A. F. Whyte, 
a former M.P. and joint editor of The New Europe). 
In others the president is to be taken from the senior 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Following the 
elections is to come the creation of the responsible 
Ministries, into whose charge will be committed the 
direction of all provincial affairs transferred from the 
control of the Central Government. These Ministries 
have not yet been formed, but in every province 
certain Indian public men, known for their support 
of the reform scheme, have been marked as the appro- 
priate recipients of constitutional rewards. 

It has been assumed that the plan would go forward 
steadily during the next three months and the 
assemblies and Ministries be ready for work by the 
beginning of next year. In the meantime, however, 
the general outlook in India has been growing steadily 
darker, and there can be no doubt that the endorse- 
ment of the general boycott by the National Congress 
has brought the Government of India up against a 
situation of great difficulty and peril. The inevitable 
consequences of events and policies spread over many 
oe are now declaring themselves, and this country 

s to face them no less surely in India than in Egypt 
and Ireland. 

The public awakening to such realities as these is 
extraordinarily slow. No conservative publicist has 
yet done for India what Sir Valentine Chirol, in his 
recently published book, has done for Egypt: that is, 
made huown in the plainest terms and with simple 
citation of evidence the full story of the shocking dis- 
service which British officialdom has done during the 
—_ five or six years to the British policy and the 

ritish name in the East. But to those who have 
followed closely the course of affairs in India there 
can be very little that is surprising in the picture which 
the country presents to-day. This applies especially 
to the happenings since the spring of last year. It 
is practically certain that if the Government of India 
had read aright the moral of the national uprising 
against the Rowlatt Sedition Act, the reforms initiated 
by Mr. Montagu might have had almost as smooth a 
passage as those carried through by Lord Morley ten 
years ago. But that was not to be. Sir Michael 





O’Dwyer, Brigadier-General Dyer, and the Amritsar 
massacre ; the singular and still unexplained silence, 
continued over last summer, about martial law in the 
Punjab; the belated Hunter Report ; the Dyer debate 
and the vote in the House of Lords; the Dyer tribute 
fund; and, mingled with all this, the confused 
agitation over the Turkish Treaty and the Khalifat, 
the consequent alliance between the Indian Moslems 
and the Hindu Nationalists—such are the main con- 
stituents of the mass discontent lying behind the 
Calcutta demonstration. And there can be no doubt 
whatever that concentration and striking force have 
been added to it alike by the recent turn of events in 
Egypt and by the victories of Sinn Fein. 


It need hardly be recalled that Non-co-operation, 
the present application of the method of boyeott, is 
the policy of Mr. M. K. Gandhi, the remarkable little 
Gujerati Hindu of Western India who exercises over 
the multitude a far greater power than that wielded 
by the late B. G. Tilak. Mr. Gandhi is a complete 
idealist—or, if you will, a pure fanatic. He not only 
practises non-resistance but, despite the experiences 
of last year, continues to act as though his idea can be 
translated into the conduct of the crowd without 
dire consequences. In the spring of 1919 he initiated 
the movement of “ civil disobedience,” but gave the 
word to cease when the evidence showed that the 
baser elements of society were using it for an evil 

urpose. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Gandhi, 

aving abandoned his method once, can be ready to 
try it again—unless he is persuaded either that the 
mob would now be controlled, or that he has the Indian 
people so overwhelmingly on his side that the Govern- 
ment is bound to be overborne. It is ludicrous to call 
him, as some do, ‘“‘the Lenin of India.’”’ The two 
men are as far apart, in spirit and aim, as they could 
well be, and perhaps it may be said that the Indian 
is all the more impossible in the eyes of an autocratic 
government because he is gentle and selfless and remote 
from political ways and considerations. The irony of 
the present crisis is that this man, who in a quiet epoch 
would be living as a religious recluse, is to-day the 
strongest political leader in India and the ally of men 
who are able to exploit his implacable idealism for 
destructive political ends. The civil and_ political 
liberties of the Indian people are one thing, but why 
in the world, it may well be asked, should a boycott 
or passive-resistance movement designed to enforce 
them be mixed up with an agitation to restore the 
power of the Turkish Empire—surely the most hopeless 
of all lost causes ? 

That, none the less, is the combination which the 
special session of the Indian National Congress was 
summoned to endorse. It was called upon to pass 
resolutions condemning the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
the conduct of the Government in relation to the 
Hunter Report, and to recommend a complete plan 
of non-co-operation with the ruling Power. Its 5,000 
elected delegates were substantially agreed upon the 
first two, but there was a wide difference of opinion 
on the crucial resolution. Mr. Lajpat Rai, the. 
president, was confessedly in doubt, declaring that 
it was for the Congress to decide; he was ready 
to abide by its decision. Mr. Gandhi’s appeal swept 
the gathering. It is said that about half the 
delegates abstained, but among those who voted 
the majority for non-co-operation was two to one. 
The Bengal®'contingent (once regarded as_ the 
extreme Left) and many of the leaders from other 
provinces were hostile. Mr. Gandhi’s strength is in 
the rank and file. The vote does not commit the 
National Congress to a complete and immediate boycott. 
The recommendation is that a beginning be made with 
the renunciation of all titles and honorary offices under 
Government, and non-participation in Government 
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loans; this to be followed by the gradual withdrawal 
by lawyers from practice and the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. After that is to come the with- 
drawal of children from Government schools and 
students from Government colleges, and then the 
boycotting of the reformed Councils; revival of the 
Swadeshi (home industries) movement, and finally 
a refusal to pay taxes. 

It is, of course, entirely natural that the older leaders, 

who were driven out of the Congress three years ago 
when it was captured by Tilak and Mrs. Besant, should 
be wholly opposed to the new policy. They have 
agreed to give the reforms a fair trial. They can see 
nothing but disaster in the attempt to substitute the 
Gandhi method for the policy of statesmanship patiently 
pursued for twenty years by G. K. Gokhale. That 
is obvious enough; but two practical questions arise. 
What, first, is the exact purpose of the boycott resolu- 
tion, with its curious grading? It cannot avail for 
the restoration of the Turkish Power. It will not 
compel the Coalition Government to bring the O’Dwyers 
and Dyers to trial. It will certainly increase the 
troubles of the Viceroy’s closing months of office, but 
Lord Chelmsford is as good as retired. The surrender 
of titles and decorations (intolerably cheap in India 
since the silly days of Lord Lytton) would be universally 
applauded, but the sentimental advantage thus gained 
would be distressingly offset by the penalising of 
students. The proposed self-immolation of the lawyers 
is too incredibly good to be true. Every step in that 
direction would bring joy to the Indian Civil Service. 
A boycott of the reformed Councils would obviously 
ruin the Montagu scheme, but Mr. Gandhi, doubtless 
under pressure from less unworldly colleagues, has 
put it low down on the list. The last item might 
easily prove to be the most serious, since Mr. Gandhi's 
strength lies in his popular appeal. But it is not 
hidden from his political associates that a refusal to 
pay taxes would be for the peasant a “no-rent”’ 
campaign. 
* There is, however, a second question which touches 
the Government’s position. How do the Viceroy and 
his Council propose to meet the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, now, apparently, to be formally launched ? 
They cannot arrest Mr. Gandhi. That would be to 
ensure his triumph. So long as the boycott is confined 
to simple resignation, surrender of honours, and ab- 
stention from active citizenship, they ean take no 
form of aggressive action. They cannot compel people 
to buy imported goods. The plain fact is that, whatever 
is done at Simla or from London, will be done a year 
late. Nothing can now remove the effects of last 
year’s ruthlessness and the inaction by which it was 
followed. The influence generated by a man like 
Gandhi is exactly similar to the Sinn Fein spirit of 
martyrdom. The Government can, and indeed must, 
go forward with the reforms in a straightforward 
fashion. It can take the high courageous line in the 
matter of the coercive legislation which was the 
direct origin of the trouble, and, by the immediate 
announcement of a successor to Lord Chelmsford, it 
can make clear that an entirely new chapter has been 
opened in India. 


EMPLOYERS’ MAN OR UNIONIST? 


S the foreman in industry to be purely the employers’ 
man, precluded from effective membership of a 
Trade Union and cut off from contact with the 

ordinary workers from whose ranks he is usually promoted, 
or are the Trade Unions to establish their right to organise 
and represent foremen and to make Trade Union member- 
ship a condition of the employment of a foreman in a 

Union shop”? That, broadly speaking, is the issue 





which lies behind the present national dispute between the 
Electrical Trades Union and the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation. This dispute has been provoked by the en- 
gineering employers, who have chosen to convert a quite 
small dispute arising in a single factory into a national 
question by declaring a lock-out of all members of the 
E.T.U. whom they employ, and by rejecting the proposal 
of the Minister of Labour that action should be postponed 
until the Court of Inquiry which he has appointed has 
issued its Report. 

Why have the employers, in preference to attempting 
to settle the question by discussion with the various Trade 
Unions affected, taken the drastic step of declaring a na- 
tional lock-out ? Unless we assume that they are wantonly 
provoking a great industrial conflict, which may speedily 
affect not only the engineering industry, but the vital 
public services, it can be only because they regard the 
question of the relation of foremen and other supervisory 
grades to Trade Unionism as a vital question for the form 
of Trade Union organisation which they represent. They 
are, in fact, determined to force an issue on the question, 
because they fear that, unless they bring matters to a head, 
the Trade Unions will carry further, by piecemeal encroach- 
ments, the process of “ unionising’’ the foremen which 
has already begun to a considerable extent. 

Clearly, the question at issue is one of very great im- 
portance for the future of industry. As soon as the Trade 
Unions adopt at all the policy of endeavouring to secure 
a measure of control over the conduct of industry, the 
status, method of appointment, and relation to Trade 
Unionism of the supervisory grades at once become matters 
of crucial importance. There was a time when many 
Trade Unions actually excluded from their ranks members 
who were promoted to supervisory positions on the ground 
that, by accepting such promotion, they became “ bosses’ 
men.” This, however, was when the idea of control over 
industry was not in the mind of the average Trade Unionist. 
To-day, the attitude has changed, and Trade Unions are 
more and more claiming the right, not merely to enrol 
foremen or keep them as members when they are promoted, 
but actively to represent them and defend their interests, 
to call them out on strike in case of need, and to prevent 
the employment of non-Union foremen in factories where 
only Trade Union workers are employed. This process 
is only beginning, but, unless the employers succeed in 
checking it, there is no doubt that it will be rapidly 
extended. 

The pre-war attitude of the employers on these questions 
—an attitude which they still maintain as far as they can 
and dare—was completely uncompromising. Not only 
did they deny the right of the Trade Unions to represent 
or negotiate on behalf of foremen in any way, or to have 
any say in their qualifications or appointment; they also 
used all the pressure that they could apply to force foremen 
to join an organisation subsidised by the employers and 
directly under the employers’ control. One of the rules 
of this organisation—the Foremen’s Mutual Benefit Society 
—was that no member of it might be a member of a Trade 
Union. The rule was frequently broken, and foremen 
who were forced to join the ‘ Mutual” did often secretly 
maintain their Trade Union membership. This, however, 
was only for friendly benefit purposes, and the Unions 
were not able effectively to represent foremen or to seck 
redress for their grievances. 

During the war, a new development took place among 
the foremen and other supervisory grades themselves. 
Resenting the employers’ attempts to force them into the 
“Mutual” and similar tame organisations, the foremen 
began to form societies of their own, distinct both from the 
ordinary Trade Unions and from the subsidised bodies. 
There are now a number of these independent bodies, 
working for the most part closely together, and, to an 
increasing extent, in harmony with the Trade Unions 
of manual workers, to which many of their members also 
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belong. The employers, however, have steadily refused to 
extend to these independent bodies any form of “ recog- 
nition,” with the natural result that a further impetus has 
been given to the already strong tendency on their part to 
enter into alliance with the rank and file of Trade Unions. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union, for example, has 
taken power in its new Rules to conclude such an alliance 
with the engineering foremen’s associations. 

The Electrical Trades Union, particularly in certain 
districts, has been most active in its attempts to bring 
foremen and all the lower grades of supervisory workers 
within its own ranks. It has not applied, or sought to 
apply, this as a national policy, but has seized each chance 
as it has arisen in a particular factory or district. This 
has sometimes brought it into conflict with the independent 
associations of electrical foremen, supervisors and power 
engineers, but there has been a general disposition to 
believe that these difficulties would gradually settle them- 
selves, as they are already settling themselves in engineering, 
by recognition of the principle of dual membership and a 
working alliance between the ordinary Trade Union and 
the special supervisory body. In any case, the attitude 
of the employers in the present dispute is generally regarded 
as menacing all forms of independent combination among 
foremen and other supervisory grades, and it has therefore 
made these bodies willing to sink their differences and to 
throw in their lot with the Electrical Trades Union. 

It is necessary to make this somewhat long and detailed 
explanation in order that the questions at issue in the 
present dispute may be made perfectly clear. The employers 
are contending, as they have always contended and as 
they contended in particular at the Industrial Conference 
last year, for a completely free hand in their dealings with 
foremen and supervisors. They reject the right of the 
Trade Unions to interfere in any way with such high matters, 
and they even refuse to recognise the independent associa- 
tions which the foremen have themselves created. It 
is they, and not the Unions, who have raised the question 
as a national issue, and so determined are they for a fight 
to a finish upon it that they have not only refused to sus- 
pend lock-out notices at the Minister of Labour’s request, 
but have complained even of his action in constituting a 
Court of Inquiry into the dispute as an illegitimate inter- 
ference with their manner of conducting their own 
business. 

The Unions, whether they want it or not, thus have the 
conflict thrust upon them, before, in a good many cases, 
they have quite made up their minds what their future 
policy in relation to foremen and supervisors is to be. 
This, no doubt, has entered largely into the employers’ 
calculations. They hope, by striking now, while the 
attitude of the Unions is still to some extent indeterminate, 
to be able to crush the new tendencies at work in the Trade 
Union world while they are still weak. 

As the public is likely, by the stoppage of vital municipal 
services if not by a much wider extension, to be seriously 
inconvenienced if the dispute proceeds, it ought to under- 
stand and make up its mind about the fundamental 
question at issue. The old theory of workshop organisation 
and discipline, for which the employers are still contending 
to-day, was that management was purely a function of the 
capitalist and his nominees, from the managing director 
down toa sectional foreman. The engagement and “firing ” 
of labour, the arranging of work, the appointment of super- 
visors, even the methods of payment, were treated as 
matters of management and discipline falling outside the 
sphere of legitimate Trade Union action. This theory 
had already sustained some shrewd blows before the war, 
especially by the various “ one-man strikes” arising out 
of discipline and management questions on the railways 
and in other industries. During the war, the temper of 


Labour further changed, and the need for a revision of 
attitude on these questions was even recognised to some 
extent in the Government Whitley Reports, which gave 








at any rate nominal concessions to the workers’ desire for 
control. 

In the workshops particularly, there is now a keen 
desire amongst Trade Unionists for a revision of the old 
arrangements and the old relationships. The exclusive 
control of the employer over the “hiring and firing” of 
workers is no longer undisputed; there is a marked ten- 
dency to accept “ payment by results,” if at all, only when 
it is on a collective basis and all the workers in a particular 
shop or department are treated as a unit. The recognition 
of Trade Union Shop Stewards and Workshop Committees, 
usually refused before the war, has been insisted on and 
secured. In a good many directions, the Trade Unions 
are seeking to extend and develop what they call ‘‘ workshop 
control,” that is, the control of the whole body of workers 
employed over the productive arrangements of the shop. 
This, of course, does not at present touch the business 
organisation of industry, or interfere with the profits of 
the capitalists. It is an attempt to transfer certain of the 
functions of productive organisation from nominees of the 
employer to the workers and their nominees. 

It is natural that the foremen, hitherto the representatives 
of the employers in the workshops, should be one of the 
storm-centres of this conflict. For it is abundantly clear 
that, if the Trade Unions are to realise their aspiration 
for ‘‘ workshop control,” they can do so only by bringing 
the foremen within the ranks of the Union or into working 
alliance with it and by securing at the least a say in his 
appointment. The employers are inclined to regard this 
as a revolutionary suggestion, striking at the root of the 
capitalist conduct of industry. But to take up this attitude 
is to play the part of King Canute. The advancing wave 
which the employers are attempting to resist is nothing 
less than the growing tendency towards an alliance between 
the workers by hand and brain—a tendency which the 
eonditions both of industry and of popular feeling. render 
quite irresistible. To oppose modifications in the structure 
of capitalism which recognise the growth of this alliance 
is to run the risk of provoking a far more serious upheaval 
which the recognition might avert. . 

This argument will not, of course, appeal either to those 
who desire at all costs to provoke such an upheaval, whether 
they be employers or workers, or to those who think that the 
structure of capitalist industry so perfectly satisfies already 
the requirements of human freedom that modifications which 
would increase the say of Labour are unnecessary or un- 
desirable. But are these really attitudes that are typical 
of the general opinion of the community? If they are, 
it is a poor prospect that faces us in the years to come. 
It is surely reasonable to assume at least that large modi- 
fications must be made in the structure of capitalism to 
meet the new psychological situation, and that these changes 
must be in the direction of extending to the workers a 
much greater share in industrial control. The precise 
form which these extensions should take and the precise 
manner of bringing them about are matters for discussion. 
But the action of the employers on the present occasion 
is, in our opinion, utterly indefensible. They have struck 
—for a lock-out is a strike of employers—for the reinstitu- 
tion of the obsolete factory conditions of the days before 
the war, and they have done this with the minimum of 
attempt at discussion or adjustment of the points at issue. 
Whatever may be the result of the particular combat to 
which they have challenged the Electrical Trades Union, 
it is in fact impossible for them to put back the hands of 
the clock. The movement towards an alliance of the 
workers by hand and brain will go on in spite of them, 
and they will be compelled, whether they win or lose to-day, 
to recognise the changed conditions which this alliance 
will bring about. The problem of the exact adjustments 
that are needed is admittedly difficult, but the employers’ 
attitude is a blank refusal to make any adjustments 
at all. That is an impossible and, in the long run, 4 
suicidal policy. 
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IF ONE COULD ONLY FORGET 


IR JAMES BARRIE has been blamed by some 

people because he suggests in Mary Rose that 

a great deal of human happiness is dependent 

on forgetfulness. It is not only Mary Rose’s 

father who can forget her. Even her husband, for 

whom she has been the rose of the world, forgets her, 

so that, when he catches sight of her a generation later, 

he is only puzzled as to whom the woman can be whose 

walk reminds him of somebody or other—he cannot 

think of whom. He has since her disappearance become 

immersed in his career, as her father has become im- 
mersed in his water-colours. 

We are told that if Mr. Shaw had shown us these 
things he would have been attacked on all sides for his 
“characteristic callousness.” How far Sir James 
Barrie is right in his view of human nature it is im- 
possible for anyone to say. The heart is a private 
chamber, especially in its grief, and we can only guess 
at its secrets. We remember vividly the figure of one 
old man, an Irish landlord of the hard type, whom we 
used to see in our childhood tottering down the crooked 
path that led across his acres to the graveyard where 
he never missed a daily visit to his wife’s grave. He 
must, we suppose, have been singular in his devotion, 
for it was the fable of the countryside. Whether it 
was a mark of grace, however, or merely proved his 
incapacity to adapt himself to the companionship of 
anybody left alive, is another question. To have been 
beggared of his one affection may have linked him more 
closely to the dead : a warmer heart might have escaped 
from its grief into new ties with the living. Even so, 
one could not but respect and in a way envy his loyalty. 
One was probably right. It is not from warmth but 
from lukewarmness of heart that most of us forget. 
The man who can never forget is, at least in the strength 
of his passion, our superior. With the rest of us, it is 
mainly our egoism that forgets. On the other hand, 
it is arguable that the ideal man is he who can thrust 
his sorrows into the submerged part of his memory, 
and reserve his conscious memory for the things that 
enable him and others to live more fully in the present. 
It is difficult to say how far it is possible to remember 
the dead in the depths of the heart if their image does 
not clearly and constantly form itself on the surface 
of the mind. Image after image of the kind passes 
across the brain, swift as a bird in the darkness. Is 
this, or the deeper thing, the real and effective memory ? 
Or must the deeper thing, if it is there, express itself 
in such images ? 

Leaving such questions to the psychologist, however, 
we need not hesitate to agree with the general pro- 
position that the happiest man is he who is able to forget. 
One realises this especially when one goes on a holiday. 
It is only half a holiday if one cannot enjoy the present 
moment, forgetful of everything outside the circle of 
immediate pleasure. To become a child is to lose one’s 
memory and to submit to the illusion that the sands 
on which one idles are the ultimate golden floor of the 
world. We who are older cannot easily achieve the 
golden vision. It is not that we are besieged by the 
memories of lost friends, but that we take with us the 
memories of our everyday world. We look out at a sea 
that is a blue stream flowing among green and violet 
waters, and we suddenly remember Mr. Lloyd George. 
The island in the bay that seemed a moment before as 
beautiful as a castle in elfland is now no more attractive 
than a shapeless stone. Fishing-smack after fishing- 
smack leaves the harbour under the hill, each with its 
crew tugging like bell-ringers at the mushroom-coloured 
sails. Kach of the boats has a character of its own, 
stately or squat, a queen or a trollop, a gay emerald 
or a black box. They stretch out over the sea like a 
flight of storks in a picture. Already the first of them 





are well on their way to the horizon and their brown 
sails have become thin as leaning pillars. If one could 
think of nothing else for only five minutes, a flight of 
happiness as long as the flight of the fishing-smacks 
itself would sweep through one’s being and exalt one 
into a king. But, alas! one has read the morning 
paper, and is a slave. Anger or irritation blows up like 
foul weather as one remembers. The boats are no 
longer an enchanted caravan. We cease even to see 
them. They could not make less impression on us if 
they were a row of floating lobster-boxes. It is simply 
that our minds are no longer clear mirrors : some devil 
has breathed on them. Memory has driven out vision, 
and we might as well be arguing in a smoking-room as 
be the privileged spectators of these prisoners let loose 
into the freedom of the seas. Nor can we even console 
ourselves with the belief that there is something dis- 
interested in these newspaper memories that disturb 
us. If we remember things out of the papers too 
keenly, it is probably not because we are idealists but 
because we have sat up too late the night before over 
cards in a blue cloud of excessive tobacco and our nerves 
are on edge. 


We can easily test this by the other things we re- 
member. It is not only world-politics that make us 
blind to the sea-gulls. We lie on the sand at the foot 
of which a blue channel winds. Beyond it at low tide 
lies a sand-bank, above which the ruffled top of the sea 
shows like a tremulous inky scribble. A cormorant, 
with his neck looking as long as a swan’s, bolts from 
nowhere and settles on the sand, making a careful circle 
in the air before he alights. He sits for a moment 
slightly tilted, like a black bottle that floats in the 
water. Then he flaps his wings, and ultimately stretches 
them out as though he were about to do gymnastic 
exercises and got stuck in the attitude. Another 
cormorant appears and comes circularly to rest within 
a few feet of him. Then another. Then another. 
Before long there is a row of these Satans lined up on 
the sand, each of them with his wings hung out in the 
breeze like the family washing. Number two gets 
tired and folds himself into a bottle of stout again. 
Number five follows his example. Number three does 
the same, at which number two cries “‘ Copy cat!” 
shuffles off a few indignant paces, and becomes a tableau 
vivant of Milton’s Satan again. So long as one can 
watch the creatures with a mind empty of irrelevant 
memories, one is as happy as one has any right to be. 
But, even as one watches them, memory is creeping 
like a worm through the brain. One begins to remember 
one’s landlady, to remember her vile oil-lamps when 
one had bargained for electric light, to remember her 
unswept kitchen-flue that turns the word “hot” on 
the bath-tap into a bitter mockery on a cold summer 
morning, to remember her loose window-frames that 
perform a low stage-thunder in the wind all through 
the night as surely no window-frames ever did before. 
Immediately it is as though someone had taken a 
sponge and wiped the row of cormorants off the land- 
scape. One shifts one’s position and moves over to 
someone with whom one can share one’s thoughts. 
The air becomes darkened with landlady as one talks, 
She is a creature darker-winged than any cormorant, 
a bird of prey, a vulture gnawing one’s liver. It is 
impossible to get away from the thought of her by 
talking about her. Psycho-analysts tell us that we 
have only to face an obsession honestly in order to get 
rid of it. But one’s landlady is proof against psycho- 
analysis. The conversation must be intensely mono- 
tonous to anyone but oneself. It is a sort of recurrent 
decimal of ‘“ lamps—kitchen-chimney — windows—bit 
steep.” It is unchanging as the grumble of cartwheels 
in the longest and stoniest imaginable country lane. 
And the worst of it is it does not make even oneself 
happy. The longer it goes on the more miserable one 
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becomes. If only one could forget the lady and look 
at the cormorants one would be as happy as a sandpiper. 
But the curse of memory follows us to the shore, and 
an oil-lamp that gives no light outblazes the light of 
the sun. 

Children are our examples in these matters. They 
live in the moment and for the moment as though the 
world had no sack of gloomy yesterdays to hump its 
back miserably. They pick up a fan-shaped shell, 
with waves of colour, roan, pearl and orange radiating 
over its surface, and they forget whether the bath was 
hot or cold. At sight of the commonest periwinkle, 
gleaming with wetness, they rejoice as though there 
were not a landlady in the world. They run their 
fingers through the sand, and, as the pale ghost of a 
shrimp emerges into the light, they are in ecstasies. 
Even the claw of a dead crab is treasure trove. Not 
that they fail to distinguish between one discovery and 
another. To find a cowrie is more glorious than to 
find a limpet. A razor-shell surpasses a cockle or an 
oyster. A top-shell, with its lustrous hat, is more 
desirable than a sea-snail. But all are good as they 
were at the creation of the world. They are all borne 
home alike in a blue bucket or a red as though they 
were the precious things in a world in which men dig 
for gold and dive for pearls. Out from the sandhills 
a red admiral flutters and seems to make the whole 
air rich with his contrasted colours. A greyling flutters 
after, and fills the world with the happiness of variety. 
A swallow swoops down low over the water, blue against 
the blue. Oyster-catchers, pied and red-beaked, hurry 
at lightning-speed from pool to pool. In the shallow 
waters grey curlews move slowly with their long, 
crooked, inquisitive bills in search, one supposes, of 
cockles. There are other small swift birds that fly 
always in a cloud, and as they swerve in the sun gleam 
for an instant like a company of white butterflies or a 
fall of snowflakes. Here, tov, is the heron on his 
cloudy wings, and the pied wagtail nervous in the air 
as a child in deep water, and the wheatear that runs 
away. If one could enjoy it all as a kaleidoscope, a 
scene of brilliant disconnected phenomena, as a child 

. does, then, indeed, one would be on holiday. If one 
could even absorb oneself in the phenomena in the 
coherent fashion of a naturalist, that, too, would be 
holiday enough. But one cannot. That is why one 
is not a poet. One is merely a realist moodily inuttering, 
even at the moment when the curtain is drawn to reveal 
the perfect picture of things, ‘‘ Lamps—kitchen- 
chimney—windows—bit steep. .’ And now the 
rain is coming down in bucketfuls. It serves one right. 


THE PASSIONATE PIGEON 


ROBABLY no one ever got so near an under- 
standing of pigeons as the late Professor C. O. 
Whitman, of Chicago, who devoted a great 
many years to making their intimate acquaint- 

ance. He is reported to have said that he did not 
think he could get much nearer the pigeon’s point of 
view without metempsychosis. Unfortunately he died 
without publishing his results, and although his volumin- 
ous notes are being very skilfully edited by Professor 
Oscar Riddle and others (Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1919), one cannot but miss the welding together 
which Professor Whitman would have effected. We wish 
to refer to the volume dealing with behaviour, edited by 
Professor Harvey A. Carr, and to that part of it which 
deals with courtship. It may be noted that Professor 
Whitman worked not only with varieties of domestic 
pigeons, but with numerous wild doves, such as the 
mourning dove, the turtle dove, the bronze wing, the 
wood-pigeon, and the passenger pigeon (now extinct). 
Courtship is an early chapter—not always the first 
chapter—in the reproductive cycle of birds. It may 








be preceded, for instance, by the choice of a “ territory ” 
on the part of the male, as in the case of some warblers. 
It implies biologically a heightening of the sex-impulses 
which makes the consummation more certain and more 
successful; but it may also have a_ psychological 
significance in binding the mates together by psychical 
bonds, as Mr. Julian Huxley has well illustrated in his 
fine study of the Great Crested Grebe. It is difficult to 
steer a middle course between exaggerating and depre- 
ciating the psychical side, but we venture to think that 
the latter is the greater danger. It should be noted: 
(1) that snatch sex-unions may occur apart from any 
courtship ceremonial and apart from any subsequent 
co-operation of the parties ; and (2) that the courtship 
does not always lead up to sex-union as its immediate 
climax, for there is sometimes a well-defined “ engage- 
ment ”’ period, as in some wild duck. But only in a 
few birds has the courtship been studied as yet with 
sufficient care—with anything like the care with which 
Whitman observed his pigeons. 

Everyone understands that the modes of courtship 
among birds are very varied, they include : (a) appeals to 
the sense of hearing (song, twittering, cooing, crowing, 
calling, and even flapping of wings) ; (b) appeals to the 
sense of sight (displays of plumage and ornaments, of 
agility and grace; rhythmically repeated movements 
such as bowing, curtseying and dancing; and “ sug- 
gestive ’’ movements, as when the male pigeon jumps 
right over the female); (c) appeals to the sense of 
touch, as when the male chough strokes the female’s 
head with his bill ; (d) chasing the female on the ground 
or in the air, or driving her towards the nest; and 
(e) diverse subtler modes, some of which may have a 
symbolic significance, as when the Great Crested Grebes 
offer water-weed to one another; and here might be 
included the jousting of rival males in sight of the 
females, as in the well-known case of Black Cock, where 
there is much more than a display of movements. 

The impulse to sex-activity arises primarily from 
within, hormones from the reproductive organs seer 
the body aflame, but the fire is fanned by the mutua 
influence of the sexes, and it may be made to burn more 
intensely or more quietly according to extrinsic influ- 
ences, such as those of diet and weather. In igeons 
the impulses usually arise synchronously in the two 
sexes, but a lack of time-keeping may lead to a pro- 
longation of the courtship or to a premature nest- 
building and egg-laying, an instance of the temporal 
variations—lengthening of one chapter and telescoping 
of another—that often occur among animals and may 
have led in the past to the origin of distinct species, 
differing from one another like two playings of the same 
tune. 

It is normal for the male bird to take the initiative 
in courtship, but the rule is often broken; and in this 
connection, as well as in regard to the futile mating of 
two hen-birds, it must be noted that the occurrence 
of ‘‘sex-intergrades,” such as very masculine females, is 
well known among pigeons. One cannot help speculating 
whether these relatively abnormal individuals point 
the way to cases like the Grey Phalarope of the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides, where the female conducts the court- 
ship while the male, whose plumage is duller, discharges 
the duties of incubation and also takes charge of the 
young. It is very interesting to find in — indi- 
vidual variations which are like the initial stages of a 
racial characteristic in the Phalaropes. We get 4 
glimpse of evolution at work. 

The subtlety of animal behaviour is well illustrated 
by the cantly of pigeons. It does not last long in 
any one cycle, but it is the very antithesis of perfunctory. 
It is often like a prolonged ceremonial. Of the items in 
the preliminary ee of male pigeons, the editor 


of Professor Whitman’s observations gives the following 
summary—“ billing or pecking at their own feathers on 
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the wings and certain parts of the tail; preening and 
shaking the feathers; elaborate bowing and cooing ; 
going to the nest and giving the nest call ; approaching 
the mate; giving amorous glances; wagging the 
wings ; lowering the head; swelling the neck; raising 
the wings; raising and spreading the tail and feathers 
on the back and rump; alternately stamping and strik- 
ing the feet and wagging the y from side to side, 
and strutting with drooping wings. Charging and 
driving may be resorted to in the courtship. The male 
walks or rushes at the female, holds the head high, 
lowers the wings, exhibits excitement, elevates the back, 
erects the feathers, pecks perfunctorily or petulantly, 
clucks, and gives the driving coo.” 

This summary is too much like a composite photo- 
graph: it blurs the fact that the behaviour is often in 
a marked degree specific for particular kinds of pigeon. 
Thus the mourning-dove (Zenaidura) stamps with his 
feet before his desired mate, and the male bronze-wing 
stands on tiptoe, lifting first one and then the other 
foot, raising one side of the body and then the other 
“‘in a way to exhibit his iridescence in different lights.” 
Particular modes of behaviour marked in courtship 
may also be exhibited when the bird is emotionally 
excited in other connections, for instance by the intru- 
sion of another cock; but the probability is that the 
primary reference of the varied movements is to mating. 
Two extremes of interpretation must be avoided. On 
the one hand, it seems indubitable that the enamoured 
male shoots his arrows of desire from a definitely bent 
bow, that he is seeking to arouse first the interest and 
then the excitement of the female. On the other hand, 
it seems certain that the behaviour exhibited in the 
courtship is instinctive and specific for the race. It is 
prebably the outcome of a long process of selection in 
the course of which ineffective displays have been 
sifted out. 

. So far we have dealt only with preliminaries. As the 
intensity of the courtship increases new elements enter 
into the behaviour. Along with bowing there is billing, 
along with curtseying there is jumping, the male 
fondles or hugs the female’s neck, the male opens his 
mouth and the female thrusts in her beak. This last 
piece of behaviour is very interesting, for one must 
remember that birds are very thoroughly clothed 
creatures with little touch-surface, and one must also 
remember that both parents feed their young by receiv- 
ing the nestling’s beak in their mouth. As Professor 
Whitman pointed out, there is sometimes among 
animals an intimate linking of conjugal behaviour and 
parental behaviour. It is probable that the change of 
reference has been of great evolutionary importance. 

The courtship activities in pigeons usually extend over 
a period of seven days, but on the third day or so they 
begin to overlap the nesting activities. Sometimes it 
is the male, sometimes it is the female, who chooses the 
site ; and the selection is marked by the bird’s remaining 
near the chosen spot and giving the nesting-call to the 
mate. In most cases the female stays on the nest and 
works at its construction, the male bringing one straw 
after another, which is sometimes presented in a very 
characteristic way. In some kinds the straw-collecting, 
like the subsequent brooding, is shared equally by the 
two birds. Sometimes the female remains on the nest 
all the night, but shares the brooding duties with her 
mate during the day. We must not, however, pass from 
the chapter which we have selected, beyond noting the 
two important points that the sex impulses are sup- 
pressed during the period of incubation, and that the 
two birds remain faithful to one another throughout that 
time and for the whole breeding season. Exceptions 
occur, of course, but Whitman’s prolonged observations 
indicate clearly that both the punctuation referred to 
and the fidelity must be regarded as the rule. 

There seems to be no doubt as to the reality of preferen- 





tial mating in pigeons, for the cock’s elaborate cere- 
monial may be met by persistent hostility and most 
discouraging indifference, while, on the other hand, the 
hen may leave one suitor for another who defeats him 


in a tussle. Perhaps the deep significance of it all is to 
make the eventual mating more racially successful by 
not making it too easy, which is just another way of 
stating Darwin’s theory. In connection with preference 
Professor Whitman noticed a very interesting point 
that the species preferences exhibited by birds at 
maturity are to a large extent acquired, being dependent 
in part on the social environment in which the birds 
are reared. Young birds raised under foster-parents of 
a different species are very apt to prefer a mating with 
a member of that species to a mating with one of their 
own kind. This is important theoretically as an illus- 
tration of the way in which the mind of the creature 
is “‘made”’’ as well as “born”; it is also interesting 
er mg since it suggests one of the reasons why 

rofessor Whitman was so extraordinarily successful 
in crossing widely separated species of pigeons. He 
recognised the psychological factor. 

What has been said may serve as an illustration of 
the subtlety of behaviour in pigeons, but we must not 
think of them as all-round “ brainy” creatures, or as 
comparable, for instance, to dogs. From some stand- 
points they are “‘ unutterably stupid.” They may fail 
to recognise their own eggs a few inches out of place ; 
they may injure their young in feeding them; they 
may cast the young bird from the nest along with the 
empty shells; they may incubate day after day on a 
nest where there are not any eggs at all. Yet they are 
not unintelligent, for evidences of a capacity for putting 
two and two together or of learning are not difficult to 
find. The fact seems to be that along certain lines 
of activity pigeons follow somewhat too trustfully the 
promptings of instinct, and only occasionally ring up 
the intelligent capacities which slumber in the higher 
reaches of their smooth brains. 

J. Artuur TuHomson. 


Correspondence 


THE CRIME OF COWARDICE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—“ Lens,” in his lucid and logical article appearing in 
your issue of 28th ult., draws the attention of your readers to 
Dr. Addison’s expression of fear of a hostile public opinion to 
the prevention of venereal disease by instruction in immediate 
self-disinfection. 

This fear in my opinion is entirely unfounded, as such hostility 
appears to be confined to a very small section of the general 
public and the majority of the Bishops, who prefer so-called 
moral propaganda alone to a combined moral and medical 
propaganda. In evidence of this opinion I may state that— 

(1) All the Members of Parliament who attended the Depu- 

tation of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease to the House of Commons (nearly 50 in number) 
unanimously expressed themselves in sympathy with 
widespread instruction in immediate self-disinfection. 

(2) The Mansion House meeting of the Society for the Pre- 

vention of Venereal Disease, and the meeting of the 
United Wards Club, showed that the City of London 
held similar views. 
Numerous editorials in the leading medical journals, 
and the fact that 14 County and Borough Councils have 
already adopted the policy of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Venereal Disease, and the long list of medical 
men experienced in venereal disease that appears on 
this Society’s Grand Committee, show that the majority 
of leading medical opinion is in agreement with the policy 
of this Society. 

(4) Twenty-four meetings of Trade Union organisations have 
endorsed this policy without one dissentient voice, suggest- 
ing that organised labour is strongly in favour of educa- 
tion in medical prevention. 


(3 


—— 
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(5) The sympathy of the flay Press in general can hardly be 
denied, in view of the many articles and letters advocating 
instruction in medical prevention by immediate self- 
disinfection that have appeared in many leading journals. 


“Lens” refers to Dr. Addison’s wishes that “the rival 
societies would stop falling upon each other, and fall upon the 
disease,” and to his opinion that “nothing but good could 
follow our efforts to spread knowledge in this matter.” 

If these are Dr. Addison’s real opinions it is curious that the 
moral propaganda of the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease has obtained a very substantial financial grant from the 
Government, while the medical propaganda of the Society for 
the Prevention of Venereal Diseases has received neither financial 
aid nor any encouragement from the Government, and largely 
depends for its funds on donations from medical men who are 
giving time and money in the unselfish endeavour to reduce 
disease from which they as a profession greatly benefit finan- 
cially.—Yours, etc., H. WansEY BayYLy. 

143 Harley-street, W. 

September 14th. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It must be a great regret to some of your readers that 
your last issue contains no article on the coal crisis. Never, 
surely, was steady light and leading more necessary to the 
country than at the present time; and, if those eager and 
intelligent forces of young England, for whom you so often 
speak, are to make themselves felt, it must be, I venture to 
submit, by an unswerving recognition on the part of their pub- 
licists that nationalisation of the great public services—whether 
the railways or the coal mines—can only be the considered 
act of the nation, represented in Parliament and convinced 
by argument. Mr. Smillie’s apparently disinterested regard for 
the interests of coal consumers, devised or not in the hope of 
inextricably entangling the fortunes of the richer and poorer 
coal-mines, does effectually entangle the fortunes of really 
disinterested men with those of the Prime Minister. They are 
situated much as their ancestors were situated after the Restor- 
ation; they will not depose Mr. Lloyd George to make Mr. 
Smillie king. But in a recent issue you pointed out with great 
justice that the fall of Mr. George would go fully half-way to 
remedy the present distress both at home and abroad. Is it 
too much to hope that you will use your influence to develop 
in the Labour Party that patience which Pitt reckoned to be 
the greatest of political virtues ?—Yours, etc., 

September 13th. ALGERNON CECIL. 


THE NEW SLAVE POLICY IN EAST AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the article in your current issue on “ The New Slave 
Policy in East Africa,” you comment on the compulsory labour 
which has been sanctioned by the Government of East Africa 
up to 60 days in the year, and you quote the words of Lord 
Milner’s despatch, published in the recent White Paper, that 
“to this extent” he has agreed to compulsory labour for Gov- 
ernment purposes. A careful examination of the documents, 
however, shows that the case is even worse than would appear, 
for the Ordinance of February 1920 cited by Lord Milner, which 
provides for the requisitioning of labour for Government purposes 
of paid porterage and work on railways and roads, is itself 
**to be read and construed as one with the Native Authority 
Ordinance of 1912,” to section 7 of which it adds a clause. But 
by an earlier clause (h) of this section, headmen may requisition 
able-bodied natives to work in making or maintaining water- 
courses or other work for the benefit of the community to which 
they belong for not more than 6 days in any quarter. 

There is therefore no doubt that the labour of natives may 
be requisitioned by headmen in the Protectorate for public 
purposes not merely for 60 days, but for 84 days in the year, 
which is obviously a serious addition to the demand, and one 
which adds force to your comments, and makes it the more 
important to protest against the dangers of the policy of forced 
labour upon which the Government has embarked.—Yours, etc., 

September 14th. TRAVERS Buxton. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A Church framed on the lines of the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress would certainly not remain Established. And it is 
natural that those who desire such a Church should be opposed 


to the Establishment ; because the existing connection between 
Church and State stands, probably more than anything else, 
between them and the realisation of their desire. But it would 
be a mistake to judge the National Church either by the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress or by the Church press. The great majority 
of its members, though they do not attend Congresses, or write 
to the papers on religious or ecclesiastical questions, have no 
sympathy either with Anglo-Catholicism or with Disestablish- 
ment. They support the Establishment because they believe 
that the mind and conscience of the community as a whole 
are more to be trusted than the mind and conscience of any 
section of the community, lay, mixed, or clerical. They are 
of opinion that private and Crown patronage opens positions 
of influence in the Church to persons of various schools of 
thought, and that its removal would reduce what is now a com- 
prehensive Church to the level of a narrow and illiterate sect. 
They think that, under present circumstances, Disestablishment 
would leave country districts without adequate provision for 
public worship ; save the interests of the clericalism, or pseudo- 
Ultramontanism, which has already inflicted so much injury 
on English religion; and widen the unfortunately increasing 
gulf between the clerical and the lay mind.—Yours, etc., 
Ashby St. Ledgers. ALFRED FAWKES. 
September 2nd. 


NOVELS LONG OR SHORT 


To the Editor of Take New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I hope that you will allow me one brief word in answer 
to “‘ Affable Hawk’s” second article. 

I never intended to convey for a moment that the selection 
of detail in description and in analysis of character is not of 
importance. Of course it is. “ Affable Hawk’s” story would 
tempt few readers further, simply because he has selected his 
detail (intentionally I suppose) so badly. 

If after an hour’s hard work he cannot give us something 
more significant about his Neggits than “the fleck of foam”’ 
then his novel will certainly deserve all his own strictures. I 
was not arguing with him as to whether there are, or are not, 
many novelists alive to-day who are bad selectors of detail. 
Of course there are. 

I was only suggesting that the business of the novelist is to 
create character and, if he can do that, in gratitude for his fine 
and, in these days and all days, so rare achievement, we will 
forgive him his detail, however clumsy, however inessential.— 
Yours, etc., Hucnu WALPOLE. 

September 11th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to congratulate the “ Affable Hawk ” 
upon his quite admirable demonstration of the fatal ease with 
which “ circumstantial detail’? can be put on paper. I had 
always felt this and had often thought of trying the experiment 
myself, but—having no opportunity of trying in public—I have 
always found something more profitable to do. The specimen 
which the “ Hawk” produces is certainly rather above than 
below the standard set by most of our younger school of novelists, 
even if we include some who are quite accomplished and well 
known. The only question is whether the ‘“ Hawk” may not 
seem in the eyes of some readers to have knocked half the bottom 
out of his own case by producing a column which, even if it did 
mention unnecessarily the three poplars, nevertheless held the 
reader’s attention pretty firmly and contained some quite charm- 
ing trifles of imaginary observation. 

I do not agree with the ‘“ Hawk’s” desire that novels should 
be shortened, but if four-fifths of the circumstantial description 
with which they are usually loaded were cut out, they would 
certainly be improved. It is probably Mr. Arnold Bennett who 
is mainly responsible for the prevalence of this particular disease, 
just as Mr. H. G. Wells is responsible for a certain emphatic 
vagueness of phrase which frequently distresses one in the works 
of less accomplished writers. Mr. Bennett himself, of course, is a 
master craftsman who can afford to write pages about the orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece and the true history of the crack in the 
dresser. But one may guess that he never does it very easily, 
and that there is immense skill and labour behind those descrip- 
tions of his in which there is not a word that is superfluous nor a 
sentence which is not a definite contribution to the development 
of his tale. (I am not, alas! thinking of the unfortunate 
sequels to Clayhanger). But between work of this class and the 
sort of thing which the “* Hawk” has pilloried there can be no 
comparison. If, Sir, you would send a copy of last week’s 
issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, with p. 623 heavily marked, to 
every English novelist of, let us say, military age, I feel certain 
that you would be doing a very considerable service to con- 
temporary English letters.—Yours, etc., G. H. B.S. 
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Miscellany 


THE PETREL 


T must be more than fifty years since the mocking 
I voice of Mr. Matthew Arnold confounded the Vic- 
torian optimists by ingeminating as a sort of refrain 
in proof of the wretchedness of society, Wragg is in custody. 
The pert inconsequence of the trick is not without a certain 
schoolboy effectiveness, and there is something in its very 
rudeness, in its genteel adumbration of a “‘ Come off it” or a 
“Garn,” which must commend it to a less elegant later 
age. 
One is singularly tempted to apply the method to a 
modern diarist* whose brilliance combines in a remarkable 
degree the military wisdom of Clausewitz with the social 
ideals of Mr. Stephen McKenna. Colonel Repington intro- 
duces himself with the roguish intimation that his best things 
have “ been omitted on the recommendation of eminent 
counsel ’’—happy counsel !—and proceeds to answer with 
unlimited gusto the old, old question as to what he did 
in the Great War. Being a soldier of recognised ability, 
he was not employed in any military capacity, but was 
retained in London to direct the operations on all fronts 
in the columns of the Times. His revelations are titillating ; 
his daily appreciations of the slowly broadening, deepening, 
thickening, blackening situation are full of interest, but 
one feels that posterity and its historians will value his 
diary less for its revelations (they will know the facts) 
or for its judgments (they will know the truth) than for 
his contribution to the social history of England in war- 
time. He is perpetually lunching with a few people at 
the Ritz, dining with a few people at the Berkeley; he 
sees Lady Diana Manners’ last appearance in her hospital 
clothes (they “‘ suited her so well; she is very sad about 
it”), he hears “ Lady Randolph in great form, and most 
bitter against Lord K.” One gets through it all the queer 
impression that one is watching an earthquake from a seat 
in a cabaret: the singers grimace and the flat piano tinkles 
as the great buildings go crashing down outside and the 
smoke goes up and the flames beneath it and the cries, 
but one can still hear the piano playing stale rag-time. 

That is where Colonel Repington almost provokes one 
to set the war to a refrain in the manner of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and his incarcerated Miss Wragg. A man pulled 
a Browning pistol on an Archduke, and Europe fell in on 
itself. But Lady Milly was in splendid form. Three 
nations reeled fighting across France and young men were 
taken in ships to die on beaches in Turkey; the lights 
of great cities were turned low, because the world was 
mad. But Lady Milly was in splendid form. Neuve 
Chapelle, Loos, Gallipoli, Kut, the Somme. But Lady 
Milly... That is how it strikes one. Colonel Repington 
has unintentionally etched his background with an acid 
that is more biting than his design. Because it is the 
acid of bitter truth. 

This ingenuous diarist is perpetually taking us behind the 
scenes of the world’s tragedy, and the visit to the coulisses 
is fascinating to the last degree. One sees the coryphées 
making up for their dazzling appearance behind the foot- 
lights (‘‘ Winston gave me bits of the sort of remarks he 
would make on the points—very good and penetrating 
and clever, with some fine language. I was told that he 
has sat up until 4 a.m. with Garvin before his Navy speech. 
This accounts for the mess he made of it.”). The scene- 
shifters mutter as they elbow their way by (‘‘ We discussed 
Max Aitken’s peerage. Max had said he was sure there 
was something coming, for he had cut himself shaving in 
the morning and his blood had been blue.) And some- 
times, as one stands with Colonel Repington in the wings, 
one can catch a word flung by a diva to her dresser which 
explains more than all her divine roulades: (‘‘ R.”—Sir 





* The First World War, 1914-1918: Personal Experiences of Lieut.- 
Colonel C. & Court Repington. Constable. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


William Robertson—‘“ says that L. G. wants a victory 
quickly, a victory while you wait. He does not care 
where. Somewhere where opinion will be impressed, like 
Damascus. R. has told him that Damascus may come 
in time, when rail and pipe lines are laid, and meantime 
what about Beersheba? L. G. didn’t fancy that Beersheba 
would catch on, but Jerusalem might! This is War 
Cabinet strategy at the close of 1916, and if we can win 
on it we can win on anything.”) That is how they were 
talking behind the scenes and round the prompter’s desk, 
while the poor simple souls packed in the crowded, darkened 
house in front were cheering and hoping and praying— 
and some of them even working and dying. 

But the collection of anecdotes is as barren a business 
as the juxtaposition of amusing bric-d-brac except when 
it illustrates the temper of our present masters. There 
is a glimpse of Mr. Lloyd George that is well worth remem- 
bering : 

He asked me whether there was any single military book pub- 
lished before the war which I found worth reading. I said, “* The 
Book of Joshua and Clausewitz.” ‘“ And Clausewitz is only prin- 
ciples,” added L. G. 

The italic is not Mr. George’s. 

An atmosphere of broader farce is created by a conversa- 
tion with Marshal Foch—until one remembers that he is 
not an honoured effigy in the War Museum but an active 
counsellor in the affairs of Europe : 

At the close of one day which I spent with him in 1914, he took 


me into his sanctum, and having shut the door, said, in a most 
impressive way, that there was one subject upon which he sincerely 
desired my opinion. . . . I wondered what it could be. He took 


up a map of northern Europe, spread it out and asked me solemnly 
how much European territory we should expect for ourselves at 
the end of the war. 

In a conversation with Francis I., Frederick the Great or 
Napoleon this enquiry would have had its humour. But 
in the mouth of Marshal Foch it is too rich for laughter, 
because Marshal Foch is still alive. One does not wonder 
when he complains in 1919: ‘ President Wilson leads the 
Conference and does what he likes. I may not have my 
Rhine frontier because it is against Wilson’s fine principles, 
and so when war comes again”’—one admires the fine, 
downright certainty of it—‘‘ we shall have fine principles 
in place of a natural frontier.” Observers had always 
suspected that Marshal Foch regarded the war as a simple 
episode in the history of France; but the certainty is 
somehow a trifle disquieting. 

On the impersonal side Colonel Repington’s diary is an 
equally valuable record of the war. He had rotated for 
years in what are called “ well-informed circles,” and he 
had written on military subjects with an intelligence to 
which they are rarely treated, so that one is not surprised 
to find real insight in the thumb-nail appreciations of the 
changing situation which he entered in his journal. They 
show very clearly how the war looked, at every hour of it, 
from the angle of Whitehall. For Colonel Repington is 
pre-eminently a War Office soldier of the most brilliant 
type. That is perhaps why he finds little room for praise 
of Lord Kitchener. 

His intimacy with the military beau monde enables one 
to get a unique glimpse at the temper of the British higher 
command. One is perpetually elbowed, as one follows 
him into the Holy of Holies, by a succession of genial 
gentlemen with nicknames. There is “ Fatty” Wilson, 
and “Scatters” Wilson, and ‘* Bockus” Nicol, and 
“ Putty,” and ‘“ Rawly.” One seems to get the key- 
note of it all when the diarist adjures Sir William 
Robertson to “let Archie invade Palestine.” It is quite 
a comfort when one remembers the uprooting of humbler 
persons to see the cosy bonhomie of high quarters. And 
Colonel Repington would not change it for worlds, even 
when a casualty list showed that some thoroughly good 
fellow had not quite come up to the expectations of his 
friends: “I cannot get to hear yet whether there are 
any more generals who have been kicked out, besides 
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X., Y., and Z. I hope there are no more: it is not at all 
satisfactory.” . And it was not. 

There are moments when one wonders whether Colonel 
Repington. was living in reality or in an early story by 
Mr. Kipling. Whole pages of his brilliant record are little 
more than cumulative evidence that the perspicacious 
Mr. Britling had seen through it when he grumbled about 
the military clique : 

The army had been a thing aloof, for a special end. It had 
developed all the characteristics of a caste. It had very high stan- 
dards along the lines of its specialisation, but it was inadaptable 
and conservative. Its exclusiveness was not so much a deliberate 
culture as a consequence of its detached function. . . . It saw the 
great unofficial civilian world as something vague, something un- 
sympathetic, something possibly antagonistic, which it comforted 
itself by snubbing when it dared and tricking when it could, some- 
thing that projected members of Parliament towards it and was 
stingy about money. 

Whilst Mr. Wells was writing that in 1916, Colonel Repington 
was restating it night after night in the social entries of 
his diary. 

It is on the social side that this book will live, if posterity 
knows its business. One would give whole books of Poly- 
bius for one good picture of a little dinner at Carthage in 
the Second Punic War. The talk in the Saracen tents 
during the First Crusade, a political hostess’s diary in the 
Hundred Years’ War, Parisian gossip when the Grande 
Armée was in the field, these would be the original sources 
of true history for which no amount of despatches, docu- 
ments pour servir, and military biographies are a substitute. 
Colonel Repington’s diary will perform that inestimable 
service for the historian of the future. Those corner tables 
at Claridge’s, that charity matinée at the Alhambra, what 
the lovely lady said to the statesman, how the pretty widow 
looked in her weeds, these and these are the materials which 
Colonel Repington pours into the lap of history with the 
happiest disregard of solemnity, discretion—and the war. 
“The only visible signs of war,” he wrote on a Sunday in 
1917, ‘ are that the men now wear usually short coats and 
black ties in the evenings, that dinners are shorter, and 
that servants are fewer and less good.” 

Those, in the happy diarist’s judgment, are the only 
visible signs of war. Well, perhaps. 

Puitie GUEDALLA. 


Theatre 
MASKS AND FACES 


N a disused drill-hall, a step or two from Hampstead 
I Tube Station, now converted into a little theatre 
with a sloping auditorium, the new repertory com- 
pany (The Everyman Theatre) has set up its headquarters. 
The scenery is after Gordon Craig, via Berlin—plain white 
screens, against which gestures and dresses stand out with 
effect ; the stage is lit by light projected from the back of 
the auditorium. 

The first four plays announced are Bonds of Interest by 
Jacinto Benavente, The Tragedy of Nan, You Never Can Tell 
and Romeo and Juliet; and the enterprise is under the 
direction of Mr. Norman Macdermott. Among the com- 
pany are Mr. Laurence Hanray, a clever, graceful, pointful 
actor, who speaks extremely well (he will become well known), 
Mr. Brember Wills, Miss Muriel Pratt and Miss Agnes Thomas, 
who all have talent. Mr. Hanray played the part of Crispin 
so well that he held together a performance which had 
evidently suffered from hustled rehearsing. He has a real 
gift for intellectual comedy and high fantasticality. In 
some respects he reminds me of the late Charles Brookfield, 
for he has the same cool precision, the same hard, witty 
look. 

The Bonds of Interest is to be repeated on September 18th, 
and 30th, October Ist, 2nd, 4th and 6th. When the company 
have played it three or four times it will aoubtless run more 
smoothly. Mr. Nicholas Hannen wants coaching. He is 











stockish and lacks variety, while the part of the magnificent 
but brainless Leander, soft, faint-hearted rogue and true, 
repentant lover that he is, cannot be made too imposing. 
True, Leander’s utterances are laconic and sluggish, but 
that is no reason why they should not be made weighty 
by variety of intonation and dignity of bearing. Mr. 
Hannen’s playing left too big a gap between the figure he 
actually cut and the notion of him as a stranger of mysterious 
greatness, which Crispin, in his role of Scapin, foists upon 
the town. Leander is the lover whose aspect at once 
captivates the maiden heart, who, if he can but hold his 
tongue and let night, music and his adoring eyes speak for 
him, has no need of Othello’s witchcraft—the lover in whom 
women think they have found all they seek and forgive when 
they discover they are disappointed. First, at the prompt- 
ing of Crispin, Leander woos the daughter of, the fabulously 
wealthy Polichinelle; then catching true love from her 
worship of him, he suffers agonies, refuses to win her by lies, 
confesses and is forgiven. Crispin uses Leander’s genuine 
love adroitly, but Leander gets beyond his control, though 
Silvia, the spoilt heiress, is too irretrievably in love. The 
fortune passes to the repentant and the unrepentant rogue, 
in spite of Polichinelle’s attempt to arrest and expose them. 
They pay their clamorous creditors ; Crispin departs to use 
in higher spheres his magnificent effrontery and cold, 
quick intellect ; Leander, with his love, to blossom as the 
generous noble gentleman. To Crispin, the one sin is to 
deceive himself, while the failings of Leander are due to 
the possession of the expensive virtues, without means to 
keep them up. Between those two there was a division of 
labour; Crispin did the crawling and scheming and the 
dirty work; Leander indulged in lyrical sentiments and 
magnanimity. In every man, Crispin explains, there is 
likewise a mean servant and a would-be magnificent master ; 
the relation between himself and Leander typifies the soul 
of each of us, he tells us in one of the fine speeches in which 
the part abounds. The play possesses that rarest and most 
charming of qualities: it is “‘a synthesis of gravity of 
matter and gaiety of manner” which Patmore called the 
glittering crown of art. 

The mention of Polichinelle will suggest to you the old 
Comedy of Masks. Yes, Harlequin is there as a poet, 
Columbine as a waiting-woman, Pantaloon as fussy old 
creditor, and the Doctor. Jacinto Benavente has founded 
his comedy on that old tradition. We laugh at the cha- 
racters who played before Cicero and Apuleius as Maccus 
and Casnar, who revived after the crumbling Renaissance 
as Pulcinella, Patalone, when the sanniones turned into 
the two zanni, Arlecchino and Brighella. But where we 
pick them up is after the characters of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte had been transformed by Goldoni in the eighteenth 
century into figures in realistic comedy, when they no 
longer wore their distinctive dresses, though their souls 
remained the same. 

In the prologue Crispin tells us that what we are about 
to see are the actions of puppets whose strings are visible 
to the dimmest eye and, behold! they are more real than the 
figures of many a good play which sets out to be faithful to 
nature. When, long ago, the Stage Society performed 
The Bonds of Interest, the traditional parts were dressed as 
Harlequin and Punch, and the part of Leander was taken 
by a woman. In this last respect they were following the 
example of the dramatist himself who, in order to sustain 
the impression of surface unreality so essential to the 
beauty of his play, and in order to make the lyricism of 
the love between Leander and Silvia more tenuous and 
ethereal, cast a woman for the part. By all means go 
to see this play, it is a little masterpiece. It will make 
you understand the Latin spirit better, perhaps morals 
better, and may suggest new ideas to your imagination 
concerning the true relation of realism and frank pretence 
in dramatic art. It is a matter of juggling with masks 
and faces. 

DesMonD MacCarray. 
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“PLUNGING” IN CRITICISM 


R. ERNEST NEWMAN, whose commonsense is 
M most refreshing, has been writing a series of 
articles in the Sunday Times on “plunging” in 
criticism, in the course of which he has been comparing the 
criticism of music with the criticism of poetry. He had 
been reproved in certain quarters for having pronounced 
an unfavourable opinion of the later works of Stravinsky— 
an opinion in which I heartily concur—and his critics 
accused him of recklessness, of “ plunging,” and suggested, 
in what is now the stereotyped formula of musical obscu- 
rantists, that Stravinsky’s idiom was too novel for Mr. 
Newman, who was advised to reserve judgment. 

The notion that an original composer must necessarily 
be unintelligible to his own age is not endorsed by experi- 
ence. Mr. Newman has no difficulty whatever in showing 
by reference to musical history that there is no recorded 
case of a composer whose idiom or technique was too 
advanced, too original for his own generation to apprehend. 
Wagner, as I have pointed out before in these columns, 
had a large following in his own lifetime; his music was 
technically as clear to any intelligent musician of his time 
as it is to any intelligent musician of to-day. To the 
musically stupid person of to-day it is probably clearer by 
dint of sheer repetition than it otherwise would have been, 
that is the only difference. 

It is childish to imagine that a critic in the maturity of 
his powers can still be flummuxed by mere novelty of 
idiom, after hearing a work half-a-dozen times. If he is, 
then, obviously he ought to be selling soapsuds. The day 
may come when the sincere lovers of music of the younger 
generation will say to themselves that both Mr. Newman 
and I have begun to talk more nonsense than sense. ‘‘ Poor 
fellows,” they will murmur, “they are getting past it ” ; 
but it will be a case of senile decay. It will mean that an 
ungrateful country has failed to pension us off when we were 
past work. After all, we, as well as the composer, appeal to 
a tribunal of honest music-lovers whose judgment is final. 

But this does not mean that in our prime we shall never 
make mistakes. The whole history of criticism is a history 
of the revision of judgments. We appeal to a tribunal 
not of one age but of all ages, and it is the most utter moon- 
shine to suggest, as, to my sorrow, Mr. Edward J. Dent 
seemed to suggest the other day, that the virtue of any 
great art fades with time. We are nowadays much too 
occupied with technique, and it is the astonishing changes 
in technique that lend a superficial plausibility to that 
notion. It is just as if a man should deny that clear- 
headedness in an eighteenth century coachman was the 
same quality as clear-headedness in a twentieth century 
chauffeur. What was valuable and delightful in Mozart in 
the eighteenth century is equally valuable and delightful 
to-day. The huge modern orchestra of Strauss and Scriabin 
does not detract one jot from the effectiveness of Mozart’s 
orchestra, because that effectiveness, in so far as it has any 
permanent artistic value, depended upon its successful 
expression of what Mozart had to say. If he said it success- 
fully he said it successfully for all time, for man is not less 
than his past—he includes and comprehends it. 

The reason why even the best critics make mistakes, 
the reason why the lapse of time is so necessary to a final 
judgment in music as it is in literature, is precisely because 
of this difficulty of stripping the unessential from the 
essential, of separating the pleasure we all get by novelty 
and wealth of sensation, by new forms of dexterity and 
skill, from finer and less superficial qualities. It has taken 
two generations to discover that Wagner and Tchaikovsky 
are, after all, on a lower level in the hierarchy of music than 
Beethoven and Mozart. We have seen with our own eyes 
men of great intelligence, like Mr. Bernard Shaw, praising 
Richard Strauss—through too great susceptibility to mere 
novelty of expression—in terms that already are beginning 
to appear indiscriminate (it would be difficult to deny genius 








to the composer of Till Eulenspiegel !), and where Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has been deceived by a real and substantial talent, 
hundreds of less honest and less intelligent men have been 
proclaiming all sorts of society entertainers as great artists. 

Far more difficult to be fully sensible of than novelty of 
technique or idiosyncrasy of emotion is real musical or 
poetic greatness. Shakespeare was not obscure or startling 
to his contemporaries, but they do not appear to have 
realised in the faintest degree how far he towered above the 
others. There was no doubt much more talk in literary 
circles of Ben Jonson’s “ original ” theories, of his “‘ comedy 
of humours,” than of Shakespeare’s unoriginal, conventional 
stage-plays. The intellectual are apt to be led astray by 
the sheer pleasure of theorising, and the emotional by the 
sheer pleasure of feeling, into the most crooked judgments. 
I am willing to confess that my temperament led me at 
first to think far more highly of Scriabin than my soberer 
judgment has since approved of, and I can see my friend, 
Mr. Edward J. Dent, led completely astray by an intel- 
lectuality that is in danger of becoming so abstract that it 
will function best in vacuo, discovering most merit where 
there is least sound, until, finally, the astonished world will 
be shown a sheet of paper on which the greatest music of 
all time has been written, and for fear lest musicians should 
be so misguided as to attempt with their crude instruments 
to play it that sheet will be blank. 

But Mr. Newman is not concerned with the inevitable 
failures of even the best critics to grasp immediately all 
that there is in the best works; as he says: ‘‘ To the end 
of our days we are always discovering new wonders in the 
greater works.”” What he rightly contends is that it is 
impossible for a trained musician of open mind to be baffled 
by any idiom however new. In other words, this dodge of 
trying to bamboozle us by telling us that we cannot expect to 
understand Stravinsky or the later Schénberg, or anyone else, 
because of their novelty will not work. The danger is after 
all that we shall overrate rather than underrate Stravinsky 
and Schénberg because of their novelty ; and for myself— 
and 1 am sure that Mr. Newman will admit that it is his 
experience also—I can honestly declare that I have never 
yet heard any music that I could not understand. The 
honest critic is certainly entitled to “ plunge,” and any 
critic who, not speaking ironically, would say of any new 
work: ‘ Well, this sounds absurd now, but that may be 
only because the idiom is new. In a few years’ time I may 
recognise it as a work of the soundest sense and almost 
classical beauty,” would be a critic who did not know 
what he was talking about. 

Where I differ from Mr. Newman is in not sharing his 
belief that it is more easy to detect nonsense in poetry 
than in music, because the logic of the language is, in the 
former art, more familiar to us. The “ meaning” of a 
poem is as complex a product as the “‘ meaning” of a 
piece of music. In neither art is it ever a mere matter of 
reason, of mere rational intelligibility. Mr. Newman seems 
to share a delusion very common among literary critics, 
namely, that a critic can ask a poet to give him a prose 
paraphrase of his poem, and that any failure to do so would 
necessarily damn the poem; but it is no more possible to 
give a paraphrase of a poem than to give a paraphrase 
of a symphony, although Mrs. Rosa Newmarch may not 
think so. In the Promenade programmes a verse by 
Sir William Watson, with some general remarks about 
death, always accompany Tchaikovsky's Sizth Symphony, 
but the fact that both Sir William Watson’s poem and 
Tchaikovsky’s symphony can be so paraphrased with 
such plausible adequacy is the most damning thing against 
them. It is the fact that Tchaikovsky’s Sizth Symphony 
is little more than a wail of melancholia that makes us rank 
it so low. It is the hall-mark of great art that adequately 
to express it you would require to Write another work of 
equal greatness, but I have heard many a dog howling 
express all there is in Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Pathetic” Symphony. 

W. J. Turner, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Diary of Opal Whiteley( Putnam. 7s. 6d.) has been 

preceded by enthusiastic announcements; Lord 

Grey of Fallodon has written an introduction, the 
editor of the Atlantic a preface to it. Thus the rails, you see, 
have been laid down beforehand for an express run to 
success. If I cast myself in front of the onrush, the 
authoress and publishers will only feel a slight bump as 
they pass triumphantly over my body. Still, throw myself 
upon the rails I must. The book has exasperated me. 

* * * 

I was long past my own childhood when the taste of the 
public began to hark back to the nursery. When I lived 
at the top of a house with a wicket-gate at the stair-head to 
prevent me toddling down stairs, no one thought of gathering 
the pearls of verbal inaccuracy which fell from my lips. No 
one supposed that from the inconsequent impressions of 
my eagerly susceptible, small, adhesive mind starry wisdom 
could be distilled. My pot-hooks and hangers were not 
preserved or I might be a richer man to-day. From the 
few specimens of my earliest correspondence which time 
has spared, I see now how blind my parents were. Little 
did they imagine that the most effective bread-winner of 
the family was refusing to eat tapioca in the nursery. 
“‘ Martin, my bear, is quite well,” I see I wrote in the early 
eighties. ‘‘I give him a bath with me every morning, 
but I am afraid I must stop he is getting so brisk.’’ Again, 
after my first visit to church, “‘ everyone prayed to God only 
not I.” How touching that statement would now be thought, 
produced in facsimile at the beginning of such a book as any 
child, with a little encouragement, with the help of a little 
adult adulteration, with a little cultivation of its self-con- 
sciousness, can write about its new-grown feelings. I 
admit it is not so striking as ‘‘ Opal’s” statement, which 
stands as a motto to her three hundred pages of childish 
cosmogony, ‘‘ This is a very wonderful world to live in” ; 
but then Opal’s mind has evidently passed through those 
processes. ‘‘ Opal ”’ is now twenty-one, but she still writes 
like a little girl, so strong is the spell upon her. Read this 
passage from her “ foreword’: “ On the walks, and after 
we came back, she (her mother) had me to print what I had 
seen and what I had heard. After that she told me of 
different people and their wonderful work on earth. Then 
she would have me tell again to her what she had told me. 
After I came to the lumber camp, I told these things to the 
trees and the brooks and the flowers.” 

. * * 

The simplicity of childhood has a charm of its own but, 
like snow, it is a quality which does not keep. It is a mistake 
to preserve its artless manner and language in later life, 
and at the age of twenty it is more “simple” to talk, 


write and even to feel like an adult. 
a os + 


But was ‘“ Opal” ever artless? When you have read a 
few quotations you will be able to judge. And if she was 
a child uncontaminated by affectation, are her outpourings 
worth reading? Wait, I will refer to the book: ‘‘ The 
nipple on Elsie’s baby’s milk bottle has not stay-ons. It has 
come-offs a lot of times to-day. The last time it did come 
off, Elsie did say ‘I wish it would stick tight this time.’ I 
was standing by with the bacon she was sending back that 
she did borrow from the mamma. ...” No, that is nota 
passage (there are many like it) which stimulates 
criticism. Here is a better one: “I did go aside to have 
sees of a cream lily that has its growing near unto the 
cathedral. I have watched the leafing of that lily, and I 
have watched its budding. A long time I have had thinks 
about it. To-day its blooming-time was come. There it 
was. I went close unto it. My soul was full of thank feels. 
Ever since the day when Peter Paul Rubens did go away, I 
have looked for his soul in tree-tops and all about. Now I 


have knows his soul does love to linger by this lily. I did 
kneel by it and say a thank prayer for the blooming of this 
fleur. Peter Paul Rubens’ a does love to linger near. 
If ever I go from here, I will take with me this lily plant. 
I did have feels that my dear Peter Paul Rubens was very 
near this eventime.” 


* * * 
Peter Paul Rubens was a pig. 
* * * 


Now it is quite all right for a child to be fond of a pig. 
But it is possible, even for a child, to be silly about a pig, 
and is not the above passage downright silly ?_ If this book 
were merely silly it would not, however, enrage me. What 
does infuriate me is the idea that anyone should think this 
sort of thing beautiful, should wish their children to be like 
little ‘‘ Opal.” And I cannot get out of my head that the 
unfortunate child thought it was all very beautiful when 
she wrote it; for the diary, though we are told it was written 
in solitude and hidden away in a box in the hollow of an old 
tree, has stamped upon it the self-conscious, self-regarding 
tenderness characteristic of a child who is perpetually bein 
told that it is “too sweet for words.” That is the coal 
spoiling—not letting a child have a third helping of jelly, 
but using its heart and mind as a little plot in which to 
plant fantastic ideas and pretty-pretty sentiments, pleasing 
to self-indulgent adults, who fancy, perhaps, they regret 
their own once wonderful innocence. It is so fatally easy 
to sow the seeds of affectation in children. Under the 
sunshine of loving, beaming eyes and the watering-pot 
of a little teaching, a child can soon be turned into an 
Esoteric Buddhist, a prattler about stars and mysteries 
and fairies, or a poor little imitation of Blake. With appar- 
ently astounding precocity it will begin to tell everybody 
that this big, wicked world is not the real world, and if 
ever it meets with a stare of surprise, to retort, ‘ Grown- 
ups is stupid. Little children knows. They comes straight 
from Heaven, don’t they, mummy?” Many a child, if it is 
loved for doing so, will soon learn to talk like little Opal and 
say, ‘“‘ The glad song sings not bright in my heart to-day. 
It is lonesome feels I have” (Come to me, my precious pet !). 
“ But I do try to have thinks as howI can bring happiness 
to folks about” (Oh, you darling!). ‘‘ That is such a help 
when lonesome feels do come.” The only answer to this 
is, of course, the tenderest of hugs. Afterwards, in this 
system of education, such sentiments should be repeated 
to others, with every sign of admiration, in the child’s 
presence. This is the way to destroy utterly the natural 
but imperfect beauty of childhood. 

* * * 

Opal’s diary was written between the end of her sixth and 
her seventh year. Seventy thousand words! It shows no 
development ; the baby speech continues to the end, the 
ideas and sentiments remain the same. This is the last 
entry. ‘‘ The time is so long I have been praying prayers 
for Dear Love to have a baby soon. And now the angels 
have told her it’s going to come in about five months. I 
have thinks that it is quite a time long to wait waits... . 
It’s just our secret just Dear Love’s and her husband’s 
and mine. Nobody knows it but just us three and Thomas 
Chatterton Jupiter Zeus (a wood-rat) and Brave Horatius 
(the shepherd dog) and Edward I. (a fir tree) and lovely 
Queen Eleanor of Castile and Michael Angelo Sanzio Raphael 
(another fir tree) and Aphrodite . . .” ge copy no more. 
But I wish to draw attention to this: Opal’s mother was 
drowned when she was four or five. She recalls her mother 
saying, ‘‘ Make earth glad, little one—that is the way to 
keep the fire tongue of the glad song ever in your heart. 
It must not go out.” Opal adds: “I so do try to keep it 
there. I so do try, for it is helps on cold days and old 
days.” Now I ask you, does a child of five remember 
verbatim a sentence like that when it expresses itself as 
Opal does? ‘Cold days and old days,” too—I 
have my suspicions. The Americans are the most 
fantastically sentimental race; this diary is admirably 
suited to appeal to one form their sentiment constantly 
takes. One sees from their plays that the scene of a 
rough, brutal man being melted into heroic self-sacrifice by 
the prattle of a little creature in frocks is very popular. 
Their own children are often particularly pert, whiney 
and unmanageable, yet in fiction they will have them to 
be little angels. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL UTOPIA 


A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain. By Stpney and Beatrice Wess. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s latest contribution to social 
theory is bound in the familiar dark blue cloth, but within 
its covers it is different in kind from any of its score of 
predecessors. For although it is founded upon that immense 
store of knowledge of economic and social phenomena 
which only its authors can command, it is not substantially 
either a record or an analysis of facts, but a piece of almost 
pure speculation, and as such it is probably the least 
convincing book that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have written. 

But that is only because it is in essence a Utopia. It is 
an adventure into the unknown, an attempt to solve in 
advance problems of democracy of the very existence of 
which most people are as yet unaware, and as such it is 
incomparably the most radical and courageous piece of 
work that has yet appeared. There is scarcely a page in 
the book which is not extremely suggestive and stimulating. 
Many, perhaps most, of its readers may disagree with 
conclusions and forecasts, but even to disagree with a 
book of this kind is an education. And after all it is easy 
to exaggerate the importance of such disagreements in 
connection with a survey of new ground. What Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have given us is a full diagnosis of the main 
diseases from which democracy is suffering to-day, and those 
who do not accept all the remedies which they propose 
will at any rate recognise that they have provided a very 
comprehensive basis for discussion, and have thus made it 
possible for other people to formulate their own views 
on issues which cannot fail to be recognised within the 
next few years as the fundamental issues of the future. 

The central thesis of the book is the proved inadequacy 
of the present machinery of democracy, whether in national 
government, in local government or in industry, to express 
and enforce the will of the people. Everywhere to-day 
there is a growing scepticism as to the efficiency and value 
of the democratic instrument. Years before the Bolsheviks 
came forward with their demand for a “ dictatorship” of 
the proletariat, the “extreme left” in this country, as 
well as in America and France, had learned to speak of 
“Parliamentary institutions” with open scorn; and, 
although none of the alternatives proposed have made 
any appreciable headway amongst even the main body 
of Western Socialists, the need for very far-reaching changes 
of some sort has been recognised more clearly and widely 
every year. Different people have attributed the ‘“ decay 
of Parliament ” to different root causes; some trace it to 
the “ party system,” others to the growing power of news- 
paper kings, others to our mathematically inaccurate 
system of election, others to the abandonment of the 
doctrines of laisser faire, others to the growth of the power 
of the Cabinet, others to the ‘‘ demagogy ” resulting from 
an excessive extension of the franchise, others to the growth 
of the Labour Party, others to the smallness of the Labour 
Party, and so on; but as to the “ decay” itself there is 
little dispute. Mr. and Mrs. Webb attribute it to the 
actual inability of the House of Commons, as at present 
organised, either on the one hand to represent the electorate 
or on the other to exercise any real control over the executive 
in connection with the increasingly heterogeneous mass 
of questions which are the subjects of modern Govern- 
mental activity. Parliament, in their view, cannot express 
the “common will,” because on issues so multifarious as 
those which come before the country at a General Election 
there is no common will. One issue, arbitrarily selected, 
is forced to the front, and on the rest the resulting Parlia- 
ment represents little but itself. 

So far, we suppose the authors will carry the great 
majority of their readers with them. But as they pursue 
their analysis they soon invite dissent. The common 
will, they suggest, is not single and indivisible, but “ four- 





fold.” The average elector has not one purpose which 
can be expressed by one vote, but four purposes which 
must be expressed by four votes. He has a purpose as a 
consumer, another purpose as a producer, another as a 
political citizen, and yet another as a social citizen. But 
why four purposes? Why not five, or seven, or ten? 
There are three categories—consumer, producer, citizen— 
which appear to be distinct and logically separable. But 
once you begin to divide up the third, why stop at two 
divisions ? The division which the authors lay down is, 
on the face of it, purely arbitrary. As political citizen, 
they suggest, the elector is concerned with national defence 
and foreign relations, with law and justice, with the 
preservation of personal freedom and the maintenance of 
order; as social citizen, on the other hand, he is concerned 
with the management of the common economic life, with 
the equitable distribution of the national income, with 
education, with public health, with taxation, with 
liquor control, with factory legislation, with the preserva- 
tion of the national minimum and with the promotion of 
art, science and literature. These two aspects of life are, 
it is argued, “ quite distinct.” But is the distinction 
clear at all? Why, for instance, should taxation belong 
rather to one aspect than to the other? Are the opinions 
of the ordinary elector on Taxation (including Protection 
and Preference) more closely associated with his views on 
education or liquor control or public health, than with 
his views on national defence or foreign affairs? Certainly, 
hitherto it has not appeared to be so in this country. ‘“‘ The 
government of men,” declare the authors, “ must be 
distinguished from the administration of things.” But 
this supplementary definition does not seem to make the 
distinction any clearer. For if compulsory military 
training be the “ government of men,” in what sense is 
compulsory education the “ administration of things ”’ ? 

And when we pass from this analytical distinction to 
the practical proposals which are put forward as its logical 
consequence, the difficulties become even greater. It is 
suggested that there must be two Parliaments, 
a Social Parliament and a Political Parliament, having 
absolutely equal and co-ordinate, that is to say, supreme, 
authority within their respective spheres. The Political 
Parliament is to have a Cabinet, with a Prime Minister 
responsible to it, exactly like the present House of Commons. 
The Social Parliament, on the other hand, is to be organised 
on the lines of a county council, with standing committees 
to deal with the different departments of its work. The 
chairmen of these committees would form a sort of Social 
Government, but there is to be no Cabinet and no joint 
responsibility. Both Parliaments are to be directly elected 
on the basis of geographical constituencies. In case of 
conflict, the two Parliaments are to sit and vote together, 
and in emergencies there may be a double dissolution. 
The Social Parliament is to have no power of compulsion ; 
it can provide but it cannot compel, for the Political 
Parliament is the guardian of “ personal freedom.” If the 
Social Parliament 


‘ 


wishes to compel the individual citizen to do anything or to forbid 
him to do anything under pain of fine or imprisonment it must seek 
the concurrence of the Political Parliament ... whose duty it 
will be not lightly to consent to any curtailment of individual 
liberty. Conversely, whilst the Political Parliament and its re- 
sponsible Cabinet will be free to conduct the nation’s international 
relations and to direct its armed forces for the maintenance of 
law and order, they will have no power . . . to levy any tax... 
but will need to ask the Social Parliament for all the funds [they] 
require for action either at home or abroad. 


In putting forward these proposals Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
warn their readers against the influence of traditional 
ideas and shibboleths concerning the ‘‘ power of the purse,” 
the indivisibility of supreme authority, and so on, and beg 
that the problem may be approached with an open mind. 
The request is certainly an entirely proper one, but it 
seems possible that compliance with it may induce a much 
stronger, because a more intelligent, faith in the old ideas 
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on these points. Few people, considering these proposals, 
will deny that sooner or later (to say the least) a conflict 
for supremacy would begin between these co-equal Parlia- 
ments, and it is evident that the moment that conflict 
began the whole object of the new constitution would be 
defeated. The purpose of the separation is to enable the 
elector to express his will separately on “social” and 
“ political ” issues. Now, on all issues of national defence 
the vital question is, and always has been, the question 
of expenditure. But expenditure is to be controlled by 
the Social Parliament, which would inevitably, therefore, 
have to be elected largely if not mainly on naval or military 
issues. On the other hand, in matters of health, education, 
liquor control, factory legislation and so on the vital 
question is, and always has been, the question of compulsion, 
of the curtailment of individual liberty ; therefore, inevitably, 
these issues must figure very prominently in the election of 
the Political Parliament, which is to have the final voice. 
In the event of ultimate disagreement and a double dis- 
solution, there would necessarily be a single issue for the 
election of both Parliaments—and we should be precisely 
where we are to-day. In short, the proposed destruction 
of function appears to be not only arbitrary and artificial 
and indefinable but wholly unworkable. And the more 
one considers it the more clearly one is inclined to recognise 
the real impossibility of dividing “supreme ” authority, 
or divorcing the power of the purse from the direction of 
the external policy of the State. 

“There are two questions,” declare the authors, ‘‘ which 
critics of the scheme will have to answer. Is there not an 
unbearable evil to be remedied? If so, what alternative 
proposal of reform can be made?” But it is scarcely 
possible to answer the second question in a review; nor 
can it be admitted that destructive criticism, if it be valid, 
necessarily involves any obligation to offer an alternative. 
Nevertheless, it may be suggested that an alternative 
solution might be found on the lines not of two co-equal 
Parliaments, but of two Houses, or eventhree, with different 
functions largely on the lines which Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
suggest; only with this difference, that in the last resort one 
House should be constitutionally and indisputably supreme. 
It is true that in that case the supreme House would have 
to be elected on “‘ a thousand and one issues.” But, after 
all, even if it were feasible to divide by two in the manner 
proposed, each House would still have to be elected on 
500 issues. A Social Parliament elected on the pre- 
dominant issue of Prohibition (though as a matter of fact 
it would be the Political Parliament that would have the 
decisive word on that issue) could hardly be said to represent 
the “common will” on the questions of university 
education and the graduation of the supertax. 

It would not have seemed necessary to devote so much 
criticism to a single proposal in this book if the authors 
had not insisted—somewhat gratuitously—that this proposal 
was absolutely fundamental and essential to the rest of 
their suggestions. But it is not at all obvious that it is 
essential. Nothing, for instance, can detract from the 
value of the long chapter which is devoted to the position 
of ‘“ vocational organisations ” (that is to say, Trade Unions, 
professional societies and other bodies representing the 
“citizen as producer”) in the future State. Here the 
authors speak with a knowledge and an authority which 
is quite unrivalled, and if this were the only valuable 
chapter in the book—which is, of course, very far from 
being the case—the book would be indispensable to every- 
one who desires to understand the decisive impulses which 
are destined to direct British industrial democracy in the 
coming years. No better introduction to the study of 
the most modern political theory has appeared, or is likely 
to appear. 


MR. BOTTOMLEY’S PLAYS 
King Lear’s Wife and other Plays. By Gorpon BorroMLey. 
Constable. 15s. net. | 
The poetic drama in England has always suffered from the 
tendency of the poet to write about and around beautiful 
things. This is as true, in a sense, of Shakespeare as of 
Stephen Phillips. When Shakespeare put into the mouth 


of a common, coarse murderer such a line as “ Their lips 
were two red roses on a stalk” he was guilty of a dramatic 
impropriety as great as any which you could find in Herod 
and Ulysses. The excuse that can be made for Shakespeare 
and for other Elizabethans, for Otway, even for Congreve, 
is that their decorative lines are beautiful, that, while they 
may be bad dramatically, they are admirable as quotations. 
Still, the better a play is, the fewer detected quotations will 
you find; each speech should be so appropriate as to lose 
at least half its meaning if it is put into the mouth of any 
but the character which originally utters it—although it is 
true that some speeches, like some individuals, become 
universal through the very force and singularity of their 
personality. Hamlet is none the less Hamlet, Peer Gynt is 
none the less Peer Gynt because each is at the same time 
Everyman ; and there are speeches of Hamlet’s, of Faust’s, 
of Peer Gynt’s, of Falstaff’s which are not only utterly 
appropriate to them but precisely applicable to any of us. 
It is the writing of such which divides great art from good 
art. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s plays are good art. There are 
moments in King Lear's Wife when he approaches great- 
ness, but a certain sinister, morbid touch, a rather low view 
of heroic life keeps the play on a level where great art is 
difficult. It is the best known of Mr. Bottomley’s plays, as 
it was printed in “‘Georgian Poetry ” and has been enacted. It 
contains passages of very rare force, and the dramatic power 
shown when Lear reads the wanton letter of his paramour is 
of a very high quality. In this play and in The Crier by 
Night Mr. Bottomley recalls to us not the late Elizabethans 
so much as Thomas Lovell Beddoes, that strange, uneasy 
genius who wrote Death’s Jest-Book. Mr. Bottomley is a 
purer poet, dramatically, than was Beddoes, and his song 
has a clearer, richer quality, more imaginative, though not 
quite so fantastic; but he resembles Beddoes in his stern, 
saddened preoccupations with the passing of mortals, their 
quick and often troubled deaths. Few plays have a greater 
unity of atmosphere or a more boding one than has The Riding 
to Lithend. There is mischief in every speech and gesture of 
Hallgerd, and the quality of her malice is heightened by the 
great, robust confidence of Gunnar and the determined, 
watchful care of Rannveig, his mother. Hallgerd has some 
wonderful speeches before the Riders come in, and Gunnar, 
her husband, brandishing the singing bill, is at last over- 
whelmed by numbers and left dead; but perhaps a speech 
which shows best the quality of Mr. Bottomley’s verse is 
that which the three old beggar-women, Biartey, Jofrid and 
Gadfinn, chant together : 

Far from the men who fear us, men who stone us, 
Hiding, hiding, flying whene’er they slumber, 

High on the crags we pause, over the moon-gulfs; 

Black clouds fall, and leave us up in the moon-depths 
Where wind flaps our hair and cloaks like finwebs, 

Ay, and our sleeves that toss with our arms and the cadence 
Of quavering crying among the threatening echoes. 

Then we spread our cloaks and leap down the rock-stairs, 
Sweeping the heath with our skirts, greying the dew-bloom, 
Until we feel a pool on the wide dew stretches 

Stilled by the moon or ruffling like breast-feathers, 

And, with grey sleeves cheating the sleepy herons, 

Squat among them, pillow on them and sleep. 

But in the harder wastes we stand upright, 

Like splintered rain-worn boulders set to the wind 

In old confederacy, and rest and sleep. 


The Riding to Lithend is the quickest of the plays: it has a 
gusto which carries the reader away, just as the mordant 
wisdom of King Lear’s Wife holds him. Of the other plays 
The Crier by Night, Mr. Bottomley’s first, is, we think, the 
best. Midsummer Eve, with its dainty admixture of fancy 
and prose, is an ambitious failure; and the classical piece, 
Laodicea and Danae gives an odd fragmentary impression, 
as if the author had been uncertain of his aim. In all the 
plays, however, one finds a real poet who is also a real 
dramatist ; there is little of decoration in any of the plays, 
and nothing of that windy, seasonal rhetoric which is 50 
common in some poetical plays. 
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THE STORY OF SCOTTISH 
OPPRESSION 


The History of the Working Classes in Scotland. By 
Tuomas Jounston. Forward Publishing Company, 
164, Howard Street, Glasgow. 10s. 6d. net. 

It has sometimes been asked how it is that Scotland, 
which is the best educated, the most religious and (as is 
sometimes claimed) the most thriving part of Great Britain, 
in which hardly any Labour Members or Socialists can get 
elected to Parliament, is also the seething centre of the 
fiercest revolutionary thought and the nursery of most of 
British Bolshevism. Mr. Johnston’s description of the 
eentury-long oppression of the lowly among the Scottish 
people may perhaps supply the answer. It contains 400 
closely packed pages pitilessly enumerating an apparently 
inexhaustible series of incidents of cruelty and economic 
tyranny. We are informed, more than 5,000 copies of this 
book have already gone into circulation through various 
popular organisations in this nation of no more than a 
million families. Certainly, there ought to be a depart- 
ment of government, now that we nave ceased to 
try to prevent the circulation of “ seditious” literature, 
charged with keeping an eye on what the people read. 
There is no advantage, as statesman have gradually learned, 
in trying to prevent them from reading what they like, 
or seeking to put obstacles in the way of anything not 
absolutely criminal being supplied to them. But as wise 
American presidents are said to “keep their ears to the 
ground,” in order to learn what the people are saying, 
so it would be, in the long run, instructive to all governments 
to be continually kept informed of what the people are 
reading. Perhaps this is already being attended to by Sir 
Basil Thomson. 

Mr. Johnston can hardly claim to have written a history. 
He is too hot in his passionate resentment of every act of 
oppression of the common people, whether by king or 
noble, by presbyter or provost, by laird or trader, by 
manufacturer or financier, either to omit any one of the 
thousands of cruelties that he recites, in ordered array 
from the twelfth to the twentieth century, or to spare a 
moment for any other feature of the story. His book is 
one long enumeration of particular misdeeds, not of alien 
rulers, but of Scotsmen against Scotsmen, from the 
oppression of the bondmen and fugitive serfs of a thousand 
years ago, through the uncounted tyrannies of the Middle 
Ages and the corruption and suppression of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to the Highland and island 
clearances and the capitalist wickednesses in mine and 
factory of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. For 
nearly every fact that he cites he gives his authority in 
book or pamphlet or newspaper, and we can, at any rate, 
admire the enormous industry with which he has pored 
over the available records. On this ground alone his 
volume will be indispensable to any future student of 
Scottish social life or economic development. His facts and 
citations relating to early combinations and strikes, and 
to the malpractices that led to the Factory and Truck 
Acts, the Mines Regulation and Merchant Shipping Acts, 
and other remedial legislation, require to be considered by 
every economic historian. It is a terribly black record 
that he presents to the Scottish workmen of to-day, and 
the worst of it is that there can be no doubt of its substantial 
truth. Much of what he depicts is, unfortunately, still 
true. The horrors of the dark places of Scottish 
industrialism, like the vileness of the housing of the worst 
localities, can hardly be exaggerated. It is a fearful 
indictment of the incompetence of the Scottish governing 
class to create a decent social order. We ought not to be 
surprised that the slums of Glasgow and the pit villages of 
Lanarkshire produce revolutionary spirits. 

And yet what Mr. Johnston gives us as the History of the 
Working Classes in Scotland, accurate as his facts doubtless 
are, at least when he gets to the past couple of centuries, 





NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH 


Latest ACHIEVEMENT OF PELMAN INSTITUTE 








“Do you think that you could pick up a book of four 
hundred pages, written in a language with which you are 
unacquainted—say Spanish or Italian—and containing no 
English words at all, and read that book through without 
having to refer once to a dictionary ? ” 

“Of course I couldn’t,” you will reply, “such a thing is 
impossible.” 

Certainly it seems impossible. Yet this is just what the new 
method of learning Foreign languages by correspondence, 
introduced by the well-known Pelman Institute, now enables 
you, or anyone else, to do. 


An Original Method 


The New Pelman method of Language Instruction is one of 
the most remarkable educational achievements of the century, 
and, in the opinion of those who have thoroughly examined it 
and subjected it to the most stringent tests, it is certain to 
exercise a profound influence upon the normal methods of 
teaching languages in this and other countries. 

The French Course is now ready—courses in other lan- 
guages will follow shortly—and is described in a little book 
entitled ““How to Learn French,” which will be sent free 
to any reader of THE NEw STATESMAN on application to the 
address given below. 

The Pelman Method is based on an entirely new principle. 
It is a simple method. It presents no difficulties of any sort, 
and the very first lesson of the French Course will amaze you. 
There is not a word of English in this lesson, yet you can read 
it with ease, and you could do so even if you didn’t possess the 
slightest previous knowledge of French. It sounds almost 
incredible, but it is perfectly true. 


No Vocabularies or Translation 


By following this method you can learn French in about 
one-third the time usually required. The progress made, even 
by those students who have had no previous acquaintance 
with the language, is rapid, and by the time you have com- 
pleted the Course you will be able to read any French book or 
newspaper, and to speak French more fluently than can the 
average student who has learnt French for years in the 
ordinary way. And you will attain this proficiency without 
having to spend hours, days and months studying complicated 
and dreary rules of grammar, or memorising long vocabu- 
laries. There is no translation and no dictionary. There 
are no passages of French to be put into English, and no 

assages of English to be put into French. You learn the 
anguage in the natural way, just as you would do if you 
were staying in France. This, of course, makes the study 
extremely interesting, so much so that once you begin it you 
will go on until you have completed the Course. By that time 
you will have acquired a thorough practical mastery of the 
language, and will be able to read, write, and speak French 
fluently and correctly. 


Guide to Pronunciation 


Another interesting feature of the Course is the Guide to 
Pronunciation. Hitherto this question of pronunciation has 
presented almost insuperable difficulties to those who have 
been endeavouring to learn French by correspondence. In the 
Pelman French Course this difficulty has been overcome by a 
simple and ingenious device, and with the help of this guide 
you will have no difficulty in acquiring a correct accent, and in 
pronouncing French words as they should and must be pro- 
nounced. Write to-day for a free copy of ‘“ How to Learn 
French ” to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Depart- 
ment), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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fails altogether to present a true history. No one would 
gather from these 400 pages anything of the opportunities 
that, during the past hundred years at least, have enabled 
many tens of thousands of the children of crofters and 
herds and labourers, not to say also of miners and artizans, 
to become doctors and ministers. It is at least some set-off 
against the economic oppression from which the Scottish 
working class has almost continuously suffered, that it 
should have been placed in a position to supply to the 
British Empire endless University graduates, and far more 
than its proportionate quota of teachers, accountants, 
responsible officials and managers of every description. 
All the same, Mr. Johnston’s terrible record, brought down 
to our own day, is very uncomfortable reading. It is a 
grim comment on Mr. Winston Churchill’s insolent remark 
that “Labour” was unfit to govern. It goes far to account 
for the fierce and angry revolutionary feeling to be found 
among the Scottish workmen. If Sir Basil Thomson has 
a literary department, taking note of what the masses 
read, the fact that this book is being widely read should be 
noted as significant. The only antidote would be some 
genuine effort at the construction of a new social order, 
and of this, it appears, both Conservatives and Liberals 
intend to leave the Labour Party a monopoly. Poor Sir 
Basil Thomson would have nothing that he could propose 
as an antidote! Perhaps that is why it is not thought 
worth while to watch what the people are reading. 


MAZZINI'S ENGLISH HOME 
Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family (1844-1854). Edited 


and with an introduction by E. F. Ricnarps. John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 16s, net. 


“The dear Angel took possession of us once and for 
ever. He was forty-two, and as beautiful a creature as 
ever walked the earth.” This romantic declaration by 
Emilie Hawkes (née Ashurst), who afterwards became the 
wife of Carolo Venturi, but never allowed domestic ties 
to hamper her devotion to Mazzini, might serve as an 
epitome of these ardent letters, which go far to explain 
the charm exercised by the Italian Apostle on British 
admirers. Prevented by incessant journeys to Swiss or 
Italian hiding-places from becoming literally an “ angel 
in the house” of the Ashursts at Muswell Hill, he found 
time to make almost daily enquiries after the health of 
each member of the family, and to retain a profound hold 
on their allegiance by grateful affection. For though a 
possibly jealous Miss Cushman accused him of “ system- 
atically making love to women for the sake of getting from 
them all (my) material comforts,” it is impossible to read 
these frank communications without admiring their tact, 
delicacy; and unselfish devotion. He was rather irritated 
by the socks, waistcoats, and medical directions thrust 
by prosaic commonsense on a poet, and nine-tenths of 
the requests or acknowledgments which occur either 
concern propaganda and political partisans or humble 
refugees, in whom he took fatherly interest. 

It may be said at once, however, that this correspondence, 
while confirming and intensifying our appreciation of the 
rare personality which won the worship of Swinburne 
and the respect of Carlyle, arouses more curiosity than it 
satisfies. Letters are but an imperfect index to life. Such 
letters as these from a man, involved in constant peril and 
directing the issues of life and death for kaleidoscopic 
‘conspirators, are necessarily cautious, obscure, and ten- 
tative. Indiscretions of friends and interferences or acci- 
dents in transmission had to be taken into account. The 
editor, it is true, interpolates a careful summary of con- 
temporary events, which enables the reader to recall the 
very zigzag progress of the Italian revolution from the Savoy 
Expedition of 1838 to the Mantua and Milan fiascos of 
1858. Often these summaries are as stirring as the letters 
referring to them are disappointingly meagre. But why, 
the baffled reader asks, should the narrative stop short, 
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when his interest in the chief character has reached a 
climax ? Of the four sisters concerned, only one is really 
prominent. Eliza, the youngest, on whose friendship with 
Mazzini her parents had based a “‘ happy dream,” was lured 
by her cult of George Sand to Paris, and there married 
unhappily, dying soon after; Caroline and Matilda, the 
wives of Sir James Stansfeld and Joseph Biggs of Leicester, 
gave useful but secondary help to the Italian cause; the 
chosen comrade and confident was Emilie, whose visit to 
Signora Mazzini in 1850 resulted in her being entrusted 
with the task of writing a biography of the Liberator. 
Her Memoir, published in 1874, does no more than hint 
in veiled terms at her own share in his life-work. An 
authentic but hitherto unpublished anecdote depicts her 
crossing the San Gothard at night in man’s costume to 
convey money to an appointed agent; we catch a glimpse 
of her haranguing the audience in a London theatre for 
subscriptions to the Cause ; we gather that she accompanied 
the exile on his last visit to Rome after his release from 
prison at Gaeta in 1870. But such isolated incidents, 
fit material for a Meredithian novel, lie outside the scope 
of these letters, which take us no further than 1854, at 
which date the death of Mrs. Ashurst broke up the English 
home and drove Emilie to entire but unrecorded absorption 
in Italian politics. Later letters existed, but are not 
disclosed. 

Although the principal theme of the book is filial or 
fraternal affection, to which political or literary variations 
are largely subordinate, the writer’s opinions, rooted in 
deep meditation and welded into a vague but inflexible 
creed, are implicit in every line and colour throughout 
his estimate of persons and events. Jowett, after listening 
to a two hours’ monologue, summed him up very neatly 
as “‘a genius, but too much under the influence of two 
abstract ideas—God and the principle of nationality.” 
Bakounin sneered at his “ theological politics.” Impatient 
of detail and opposed to any system which attempted to 
establish reform on economic and utilitarian grounds, he 
was as bitterly opposed to Bentham, Marx, Blanc, and 
Bakounin, on the one hand, as to Charles Albert, Cavour, 
Louis Napoleon, and Pio Nono, on the other. Both classes 
were anathema, since the first blasphemed Vor Populi, 
and the second Vox Dei. He alone was the inspired 
inventor and interpreter of “God and the people.” He 
thinks there is enough poetry in Emilie “ to drive away to 
the realm of Hades a whole legion of Benthams”; he 
censures Louis Blanc for “filling the heads of the people 
with unheard-of notions of improvement, enchanted palaces, 
and dreamlands of delight”’; Pius [X. is denounced as 
an “unconscious Goethe”! This accusation would have 
puzzled the Holy Father, who is accredited with the com- 
plaint: “They want to make a Napoleon of me, who 
am only a poor country parson.” Humour sometimes 
softens the acerbity of his judgments, as when Harriet 
Martineau appears to him, “ positive in all that she 
affirms, extremely good-natured, very clever; still some- 
what barren and unsatisfactory, like the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple.” 

"adhiene back on the ultimate triumph of his ideal, 
United Italy, under the egis of that monarchy, to which 
his republican prejudice was invincibly opposed, one feels 
that, after all, his vague but lofty doctrines are more suited 
to the Songs before Sunrise, where they continue to dazzle 
and inspire, than to international leagues, which must 
depend for their efficacy on considerations which his 
scornful genius undervalued or ignored. The wisdom of 
the serpent is absent from these letters, which show none 
of the ability to compromise, to conciliate, to betray, that 
most successful statesmen possess, but they overflow with 
the gentleness of the dove in their tender devotion to 
friends, their love of women, children, and birds. His 
weakness and strength are fused in a passage, of which the 
concluding words recall Meredith’s vision of the chief, 
awaiting his followers on the summit of Monte Motterone:— 

“I found myself crying like a child at the sight of the 
soldiers of the Ceccopieri Regiment; and I feel almost 
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BERGSON and HIS PHILOSOPHY | 


By J. ALEXANDER GUNN, M.A., Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MESSAGE OF PLATO 
By E. J. URWICK, M.A. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


An entirely new interpretation of the teaching of Plato. 
The deeper significance of Plato’s doctrines is explained in 
close relation to the difficulties of the life of to-day. 


WEALTH—ITS PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
By A. W. KIRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt., Professor of Econ- 
omics and Commerce, University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A TOUR IN MONGOLIA 
By Mrs. BEATRIX BULSTRODE. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
A wonderful story of unusual experiences 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Second Edition in the Press. 
The demand is great for Mr. E. V. LUCAS’S New Novel entitled 


VERENA IN THE MIDST 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Those who sit down cosily with Mr. Lucas’s book have 
delightful entertainment before them.’”—Daily Maii. 


CALIBAN 
By W. L. GEORGE. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant and dramatic book, exhibiting the triumphant 
career of a great newspaper proprietor. 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
By A. P. HERBERT. Author of “ The Secret Battle.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
What would you do if you, a respectable and popular young 
Poet, had committed a murder? The question is answered 
in ‘‘ The House by the River.”’ 








Messrs. Methuen are publishing this week :— 


UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
There is an Irish story, full of sporting adventures and 
uproarious fun. 


O, PERFECT LOVE 
By LADY TROUBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The story of a love struggle. Will love conquer in the 
struggle, or succumb? This situation, which is treated in an 
original and dramatic manner, should appeal to a very wide 
| public. 


| A VOYAGE TO ARCTURUS 
By DAVID LINDSAY. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


This story of a journey to a distant star is one of the most 
remarkable romances published for many years. Full of 


it holds the reader’s attention from the first page. | 
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Modern English Statesmen. 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 10s. 6d. 


“ He attacks ‘ orthodox * opinions with a vigour and pungency which are 
extremely stimulating.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 


Principles of Revolution. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 5s. 


“Mr. Delisle Burns, always worth reading by those who seek enlighten- 
ment on the social problems of the day, attempts here the study of ic 
revolutionary ideals and the lessons they suggest at the present time.” 


Is Liberalism Dead ? — 


By ELLIOT DODDS. With . pues by the Rt. Hon. C. F. G 
MASTERMAN. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 


“ This excellent work a ope to be a read by Progressive and Inde- 
pendent Liberals.’’—Star 


The Perils of Wealth and Poverty. 


By the late Canon 8. H. BARNETT. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Barnett, C.B.E. 2s. 6d. [Just Out 


“ A book whose importance is not to be expressed by mere bulk . co 
is something in it of the big warm heart of its writer.”—Glasgow H. 


The History of Social Deselenneeets 


By Dr. F. MULLER-LYER. Translated by EB. C. and H. A. Laks. 
With Introductions by Professors L. T. Hopnovss and E.J.URWICK. 18s, 
(September 21st. 





Poland and the Minority Races. 
By ARTHUR L. GOODHART, M.A. 10s. 


" Deeply interesting.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘A very interesting book on Poland which . . . will be of more help 
my the ordinary reader in understanding Polish conditions and problems 
than many more elaborate works.” —T'imes. 


The Austrian Red Book. 


Official Files pertaining to Pre-war History. Part I., June 23-July, 
1914; Parts Il. and III., July, 1914-August 27, 1914. 3s. 6d. each. 





Small Holdings and Irrigation. 


By Dr. 8. E. SOSKIN. 2s. [Just Out. 
The New Form of Settlement in Palestine. 
. 
How to Conduct a Meeting. 
By JOHN RIGG. 2s. 6d. [September 21st. 


_A Manual for r Debating Societies, Labour Organizations, &e., ke. 


Guide to Carlyle. 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 2vols. 42s. [September 21et. 
A critical biography of Carlyle with a complete analysis of his works. 


The Harvest of Ruskin. 
By os W. GRAHAM, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


[September 21st. 


NEW NOVELS 7s. 6d. each. 
The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


“ The most daring effort in story-telling that we remember in recent 
years. "Morning Post. 
*The author makes us feel the tragedy of the man.”’—Athenaum. 


Ann’s First Flutter. 


By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 


“I have seldom met a character in fiction who has made a more amiable 
impression on me than Mr. Tottie, the man of the round, comfortable face.” 
Star. 


Out of the Frying Pan. 
By C. NINA BOYLE. 


“A fine example of the thriller that is so thrilling that it deserves the 
designation of a * blood.’ ."—Daily Sketch. 

* An uncommonly good ‘piece of work ; the story is brisk and lively . 
full of drama, passion and humour.”—Star. 


Queen’s Knight. 


By CHESTER KEITH. [September 21st. 


The immortal story of Lancelot, Guenever and King Arthur told here for 
the first time in modern prose. 
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frightened at these demonstrations, and very much disposed 
to run away. I crossed the St. Gothard; there was 
danger ; but the scene is sublime: godlike. No one knows 
what Poetry is who has not found himself there, at the 
highest point of the route, on the plateau, surrounded 
by the peaks of the Alps, in the everlasting silence that 
speaks of God. There is no atheism possible in the Alps.” 


THE BEE MASTER 


The Bee Master of Warrilow. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Of all Englishmen who write about the honey-bee, 
Mr. Tickner Edwardes is the most distinguished, and it 
is a very real pleasure to meet his Bee Master of Warrilow 
again, this time in a greatly enlarged edition. There is 
no exaggerated praise in saying that Mr. Edwardes may 
find a place in the company of Virgil and Maeterlinck, and 
that this book and The Lore of the Honey Bee, now in a 
tenth edition, are worthy to rank with The Life of the Bee 
and the Fourth Book of the Georgics. Mr. Edwardes 
has good gifts—a well-ordered mind and a power of expres- 
sion that is never divorced from restraint, a real love of 
bees and of the scenes in which the brief season of their 
activity is passed. 

He feels the mystery of the life of the hive, its brief 
spells of happy relaxation, its season of unremitting toil, 
the merciless devotion to an ideal that involves constant 
sacrifice. He has felt the glamour of the old-time beekeeping 
methods, the work of ‘‘ skeppists ” who are fast becoming a 
memory, and at the same time he can enter into the outlook 
of the men who keep apiaries on modern lines with labour- 
saving machinery. In short, whatever the aspect of bee-life 
or honey production, he is a sympathetic observer, and 
there is something in his treatment of the theme he has 
made his own which quickens the mind of the reader with 
a sense of blossoming orchards and of wide stretches of 
sainfoin and white clover, where the hum of the foraging 
bee is heard over all. It is impossible not to feel that 
everything Mr. Tickner Edwardes writes is a living truth 
to him, that he experiences all the emotions he sets down, 
that he has found his way into a world of enchantment 
lying at the foot of every dweller in the countryside, and 
that he would like to spread the good news of his discovery 
and invite his readers to share it with him. The book is 
just a ramble in the bee country of Sussex, following no 
very definite road, but always a pleasant one. Now we 
are with the Bee Master himself, now on a modern bee 
farm, then we engage in desultory chat, after the fashion 
known to all good beekeepers. There is no attempt to 
teach, but those of us who have kept bees for the greater 
part of our lives will find something to learn, and Mr. 
Edwardes sends us back to our own particular bee garden 
in a very happy frame of mind. He has his own theories 
and his Sussex friends have theirs, and we may find some 
of the fresh viewpoints that have been reached by practical 
experience. It is clear that many of the old beekeepers 
pursued their hobby more for pleasure than profit. The 
honey had its value—small enough before the war and 
before the bad outbreak of Isle of Wight disease that started 
about 1911—but it may be doubted whether it was the 
price of honey or wax that enabled the republic of beekeepers 
to thrive. 

There is a certain harmless freemasonry among beekeepers. 
As a class they are singularly kindly, friendly folk, ever 
ready with a helping hand, always provided with a new 
theory, always satisfied that they know better than other 
beekeepers, and yet thoroughly tolerant of the others’ 
shortcomings. Except on the rare occasions when they 
gather in numbers to association meetings, there is not a 
sting among them. They enjoy life, there are moments 
when they enter into the joy of the hive, they expand 
with a sense of responsibility when charged with feeding 
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the stocks in winter or safeguarding them from robber 
bees, wasps, field mice, toads, theorists, and other enemies. 
They develop a finely-trained palate and a keen eye, so 
that they can tell with confidence by the taste of the stores 
or the colour of the pollen where the foragers have been 
at work. Beekeepers of the ‘“‘ skeppist ” type are a long- 
lived generation, the formic acid in the bee’s sting is said 
to be responsible for their comparative immunity from 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. It may be doubted 
whether even the modern bee farmer, who presides over a 
factory and uses machinery, escapes altogether from the 
influence of the medium in which he works; it is hard to 
avoid a belief that of all men associated with big businesses 
he must be the most likeable. If this should not be so 
he is deeply indebted to Mr. Tickner Edwardes for the 
testimonial implicit in his writings. So are we all who 
love bees and work for them, sometimes earning more 
stings than honey for our pains. Mr. Edwardes has this 
in common with Virgil and Maeterlinck—take up his books 
on bees and you can forget that there is a world of ugliness 
and suffering within the range of sight or thought. 


THREE PLAYS 


The Dragon. By Lavy Grecory. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The White-headed Boy. By Lennox Rosinson. Talbot 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


Miss Robinson. By Exizasetu Baker. 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 


Lady Gregory has written a pantomime at last— 
not, we need scarcely say, one of the odd, and _ hetero- 
geneous affairs in which the music-hall comedian elbows the 
villain of melodrama, but a pantomime with real kings 
and princesses and a perfectly delightful dragon. Some 
years ago she wrote a pantomime for children, which con- 
tained that good giant who exposes his stilts and so won 
our sympathy ; but the dragon is more attractive than the 
stilted giant. The dragon is a perfectly genuine, princess- 
devouring beast, but when Manus, the prince (properly 
disguised as a cook, and a bad cook) meets him in fight, 
the dragon’s heart is changed for the heart of a “ squirrel 
of the woods.” The poor beast becomes a vegetarian, and 
turns indignantly from princesses to pulses and peas, and 
is finally satisfied with coco-nuts. Of the other characters 
the pleasantest are the king and queen. The king is one 
of those hearty, eupeptic eaters; the queen (his second 
wife) a rigid believer in diets. There are admirable farcical 
scenes between her and her husband, and the whole royal 
atmosphere has that intimate domestic touch, self-conscious 
dignity mixed with a passion for milk-puddings and mutton, 
which is peculiarly royal. The Dragon is farce, but it is 
farce written with that individual humour, and that par- 
ticular twist to conventional things and scenes which make 
all Lady Gregory’s work distinctive. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson is not so good with the farcical 
treatment of an idea as he is with a comic or a tragic one; 
the idea of The White-headed Boy might have been used 
either for tragedy or comedy. The “ white-headed ” child 
is the Benjamin of a family—the one for whom the lives, 
the opportunities, the money of the rest of the family are 
spent. Mr. Robinson has chosen to treat it in a very broad, 
comic way, and while one can see that the play would be 
an admirable acting farce, one cannot help regretting the 
more subtle turn which Mr. Robinson could have given the 
situation had he elected to write it as a comedy. As it is, 
some of the characterisation is left over-simple. Denis 
himself, the hero, is wittily drawn and has good things to 
say, but the affair between old Mr. Duffy, Denis’s pro- 
spective father-in-law, and Aunt Ellen is a little too near to 
ordinary knockabout to be quite worthy of Mr. Robinson. 
The stage directions, too, in their rather button-holey, 
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Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement 
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The Egyptian Problem. 

By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,’ 

“ The Middle Eastern Question,” etc. 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

The Outlook :—‘‘ This book is a valuable contribution to our 

knowledge of present-day conditions in Egypt, and it is pub- 
lished opportunely. Sir Valentine Chirol writes with sympathy 
and understanding of the Middle East, and his experience and 
powers of observation are considerable.” 


British History Chronologically 


Arranged, Part L.—55 B.c.-A.D. 1914. Part II.— 
1915-1919. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 











SE COND. IMPRESSION. 


In the Mountains. A Novel. 
Crown 8vo. | 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times :—‘‘ A sweet and racy humour lights up every 
page in this really inspiring little volume.” 
Among the Natives of the Loyalty 
Group. By E. HADFIELD Illustrated. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. _ 
Mind-Energy: Lectures and 


Essays. sy Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated 
by Professor H. Wi.poN CARR. 8vo. Ios. net. 





Christian Socialism, 1848-1854. 
By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, _- 8 of ‘“‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ ?”’ 8vo. 17s. net. 

Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ Mr. Raven has written a work of 
unusual interest, a work, too, of enduring value both to the 
student of social history and to every lover of social righteous- 
ness.”” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














THE OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY 


H. G. WELLS. 
Complete IN ONE VOLUME for 21s. net. 
With all Corrections and Emendations and over 
200 Maps, Time Diagrams and Drawings by 
J. F. Horraben. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
NATIONALIZATION 


Sir LEO CHIOZZA MONEY. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A trenchant advocacy of Nationalization, giving a survey 

of what has been done in practice, and making a startling 
revelation as to profits and profiteers. 

Withalarge number of Statistical Tables and General Charts. 


THROUGH BOLSHEVIK 
RUSSIA 


Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN. Cloth. 5s. net. 
‘‘Apart from the astounding chain of evidence contained 
in her work, which goes to reveal in all its nakedness the 
mockery of the Soviet systems . . . her book contains much 
other interesting matter. It should stand on its literary 
merits alone. Its dialogue is brilliant, its realism terrible, 
whilst its quiet humour and pathos carry the true ring of 
spontaneity and, above all, sincerity.’’—Times. 


OUR WOMEN: 


CHAPTERS ON THE SEX DISCORD. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
In these chapters Arnold Bennett, while acknowledging 
that his subject is fraught with difficulties, bravely faces 
them, and discusses woman from almost every conceivable 
point of view. It is a most diverting and provocative book, 
on an equally provocative topic. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE LONDON E.C. 4 





























Seesthenese 
The Chartered Millions. 


RHODESIA AND THE CHALLENGE TO THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH. 
By JOHN H. HARRIS. 

Author of “ Dawn in Darkest Africa,” “‘ Africa, Slave or 
Free,”’ “‘ Portuguese Slavery,” “ Britain’s Deliverance,”’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“It is a book which seems to me to be written with fairness 
and acumen, and most of all with local knowledge ; eminently 
readable because lucid, packed with interesting facts pithily 
put before the reader.’’—Sir H. H. Johnston in the Daily 


Herald. SS 
1793-1815. 








The War for Monarchy : 
By J. A. FARRER. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“His method’ has been to avoid, as far as possible, the 
actual campaigns; his main interests are in the persons 
and their motives, the influences which caused the sudden 
reversals of fortune, and the diplomatic settlement which 
followed the end of the struggle. . . . A book of the greatest 
value.’ '—Glasgow Herald. 


Tod Macmammon Sees His Soul, and 


other Satires for the New Democracy. 
| By A.ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

With Illustrated Cover by Charles Robinson. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

“ Brilliant, full of wit and humour . . . not only brilliant, 
but burning—it burns up shams; it burns up humbugs 

. not only great satire, but it is a social and political 
tract that may be read with benefit alike by Communist 
and Reactionary.""—Dr. Ronald Campbell Macfie in the 
Bookman. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LTD., 
72 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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Second Impression in the Press. 
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Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice in “ The Daily News ” 


“Colonel Repington’s fame as a military critic is world- 
wide. He now gives us his personal experiences of the war 
in the form of a Diary which will compare with the most 
famous diaries in literature.” 


“The Daily Telegraph” in a Two Column Review 

“This book is a remarkable and noteworthy addition to 
the history of the time. ‘The First World War’ will be 
a very widely read book and will provoke both controversy 
and recrimination. Eminent statesmen and public men 
are freely criticised, their motives and meannesses exposed 
and the intrigues by which they sought to oust or overwhelm 
rivals or opponents laid bare.”’ 


“ The ow Herald "—* * Une Chronique Scandaleuse * 
of the war by a man who was in close touch with the inner 
history of public measures and events. .. . There can be 
no doubt of its absorbing interest for this generation, about 
its frankness and candour, its cleverness and its utter dis- 
regard of the ordinary conventions and the intercourse 
of public men.” 
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London : Constable & Co. Ltd. Paris : Payot et Cie, 
Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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facetious manner—‘ Here’s the mother ”—at times take on 
the character of a direct comment on the character, which 
is tiresome to the reader. One does not want the 
obvious lies of the persons to be underlined by ‘God forgive 
her” in italics from the dramatist. 

There is no underlining in Miss Baker’s play. It is one 
of the honestest, plainest and most lifelike domestic dramas 
which we have read for some years. If it is a trifle dull, a 
little lacking in lightness or beauty well, the life 
of a conventional politician and his respectable family is 
apt to be dull, especially when there has been a time in the 
past when the conventions were forgotten. Nothing is so 
dreary as respectability which has to be cosseted. Miss 
Robinson, by accident, hears the secret of her employer, 
Mr. Vintage. He feels sure she will not betray him; but 
Mrs. Vintage, and the pompous Lister, their son, are nervous, 
so, in order to bribe Miss Robinson, they arrange a marriage 
between her and Horace, who has been philandering a little 
with his father’s pretty typist. Miss Robinson comes from 
Clapham. There you have the comedy and the tragedy 
of a situation which Miss Baker presents with real skill. 
She is not a very forceful writer, but her quiet, unemphatic 
method gives a surprising note of reality. 

S 

depressed and prices inclined to droop. The 

astonishing thing is that some new issues are 
meeting with so favourable a reception. The 8 per cent. 
Debentures of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, the Harmsworth paper undertaking, were immediately 
enormously over-subscribed; true, the issue, offered at 
98 per cent., and repayable at 108 within fifteen years, 
was exceptionally attractive, but £800,000 is a tidy amount 
for an industrial issue. Another issue which was quickly 
over-subscribed was that of £350,000 8 per cent. Preference 
Shares of T. H. Downing & Co. Indications point to a 
fresh flood of issues in the near future, and these successes 
are not likely to exercise a restrictive effect. Oil shares 
are conspicuously firm, and not undeservedly, for it looks 
as though producers will be able to demand almost any 
price. The demand is in excess of production all over the 
world, and when one reads that Argentine railways are 
converting their locomotives from coal to oil, and that 
certain American railways are converting theirs from oil 
to coal, it gives furiously to think, as they say in Soho. 
In spite of the subsequent paragraphs, there can be no 
doubt that, as a profit earner, coal will henceforth easily 
be displaced by oil. People who claim to know say that 
the best purchase now is Mexican Eagle Ordinary at about 
£11 5s., and that they are good for a rise of three or four 
pounds. The figures as to the company’s increased pro- 
duction are certainly remarkable, and show that it is already 
one of the greatest producers in the world. Industrial 
troubles in different countries do not worry companies like 
this. If one country is not able to take their product, 
others will; and then there is petrol ! 

* * * 


In reply to a correspondent who urged that undertakings 
producing coal only, as compared with mixed iron and 
coal concerns, were no longer making any exceptional 
profits, after allowing for the excess profits duty and other 
taxation, I promised to give some comparative figures 
of the published results of purely coal-producing com- 

nies, and, to avoid the accusation of any special selection, 

take the case of the only coal companies whose accounts 
have been published since I wrote. These are four in 
number. First comes the Fernhill Collieries, a South 
Wales concern. For the year ended June 30th last, this 
company reports a profit of £49,277, as against £30,386 for 
the previous year, and £48,990 for the year ended June, 
1918. For some years prior to the war, this Company 

id 10 per cent. dividend to its ordinary shareholders, 

ut for the four years up to June, 1919, the dividend was 
20 per cent. free of income tax, This year the dividend is 
20 per cent. subject to income tax, which, at first sight, 


THE CITY 
is only to be expected, markets have been 


seems a decrease until one learns that in March last the 
ordinary shareholders received a bonus of 150 per cent. 
(one and a-half shares for one) in the form of 8 per cent. 
preference shares, which also enjoy a further participation 
in the profits. This cape me d certainly does not appear 
to be doing badly for its shareholders. 

* * * 

The next company is the New Monckton Collieries, a 
Yorkshire concern. For the year ended June 30th last 
the profit was £52,695, as against £48,294 for the previous 
year, and £25,068 for the year ended June 1914. In 
the last pre-war year, the dividend was 10 per cent. free 
of income tax; in the following year. no dividend was 
on the Ordinary, but for the past five years the distri- 

ution has been 10 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax. In 1916, however, shareholders received one bonus 
share, credited with ten shillings paid, for each share 
already held by them, so that the dividend of 10 per cent. 
is now really equal to 15 per cent. free of income tax. The 
next company whose report has been issued during the 
past few days is the Windsor Steam Coal Company, a 
South Wales undertaking. For the year ended June 380th, 
1920, the profit is given as £50,767. The equivalent 
figure for the previous year is not before me, but 
for the year ended June 30th, 1913, it appears to have 
been £30,112. This company has never paid a dividend 
on its Ordinary Shares, and before the war it was 
already seriously in arrears with the dividends on its 10 
per cent. Preference and its 6 per cent. Preference shares. 
So greatly has its position improved, however, that in 1916 
it paid four years’ arrears of dividend on the 10 per cent. 
Preference shares and in 1919 two years’ arrears on the 
6 per cent. Preference shares, and this year it pays eight 
years’ arrears on the latter. Here also a none too favour- 
able position at the outbreak of war is certainly improving 
at a rapid rate. 
* * * 

Finally, the International Coal Company, a South Wales 
concern belonging to the Rhondda group, reports a profit 
for the year ended June 30th, 1920, of £27,144, as against 
£13,597 for last year. I do not possess the corresponding 
pre-war figures. ‘The 1914 dividend was 5 per cent., and 
subsequent dividends have been 12} per cent., 15 per cent., 
15 per cent., 10 per cent., 12} per cent., and 20 per cent. 
respectively. In the words of the report, “ The directors 
consider this an opportune time to increase the authorised 
capital of the company from 85,000 £1 shares to 200,000 
£1 shares, and to capitalise reserve funds so as to enable 
fully-paid bonus shares to be issued to existing shareholders 
as part of such additional capital, on the basis of one bonus 
share for every two shares now held.” It may be that a 
year hence the accounts of these companies will show less 
favourable figures, but I think my courteous correspondent 
who has raised the matter must admit that these four 
companies, the selection of which has been left to fate, 
indicate strongly progressive results for the financial year 
ended June last. A. Emit Davies. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 1§s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone; 1640 Gerrard. 
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100,000 CROWNS 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


AT BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, SUDBURY AND ROYSTOX 
MAINTAINING AND TRAINING 1208 BOYS AND GIRLS 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President; H.R.H,. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ;: H, BRisTOW WALLEN AND HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Cheques &c. should be made payable to and sent to: 


THE SHAFTESBUQY HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 





personally conducted by —-— 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 





Established under the patronage of the greatest 
newspaper proprietors, and with the co-operation of 
the ablest and most successful journalists and writers 
of the day, the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM offers sound and practical instruction by 
correspondence at moderate and inclusive fees in 


1. JOURNALISM. 
2. STORY WRITING. 
3. FREE LANCE JOURNALISM. 





The School possesses exceptional facilities for 
placing writers who have completed their training. 
Full particulars of the Courses of Instruction are 
given in the Prospectus, which may be obtained free 
on application to :— 


The Secretary’s Office, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone No.: Museum 4574. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
beitey than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
ally overhaul them and keep them 
g at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract’’ Booklet and detailed particulars, 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. : 

Branches @ 
u.S3t. _. 

0888882882882 28288ss8e8 seseeeesseeeeeees 


and Agencies Everywhere. 











S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


@, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone : Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 


























REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 7: °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. I. 





LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - . - . £15,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS  - - . - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3 ,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Cqyeares Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throug 
Tnsurance, 


out the Kingdom transact National Health 
ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 
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The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


EVYERYM™M’AN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). To-day (Sat.) at 2.30 and 8.15, 
Borps or InTEREsST, a comedy by Jacinto Benavente. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Sept. 20, 21 and 22, at 8.15 TRaGEpy or Nan, by John Masefield. 
Sept. 23, 24 and 25 (Sat. Mat.), 27, 28 and 29. You Never Can TELL, by Bernard Shaw. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 








BOOKS. 
SEPTEMBER LIST, No. 444, NOW READY. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders offered at large 
discounts off published prices. All new coples. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of a card. 

LTD., 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.. 1. 














OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Detmold, rorr, 36s. ; 
The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 
1st edit., 30s. ; Bewick’s Birds, large paper, 2 vols., 1804, £4 4s.; Scott’s Poems, 

some First Editions, 8 vols., 8vo, full calf, gilt, lot, £5 5s., 1809-22; Scott’s Novels, 
48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Farmer’s Merry Songs and Ballads, 4 vols., 
£5 58.; Handley Cross, 8 ’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford 
Hounds, Plain or Ringlets, fine set of coloured plates by Leech, etc., 6 vols. £5 10s. ; 
Diana of George of Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25 ; BR. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Edin- 
” Edition, 32 vols., ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods; A 

N s Dream, ist Hdits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols. 
: ussian Ballet, 6s., published 2l1s.; Rabelais’; 

Works, translated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 21s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited 
y illus., rare, £3 3s.; An American on. by R. H. Thornton, 2 vols, 

-; Dickens’ . Co., £4 108.; Omar Khayyam. 

illus. by Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Geo e 
; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhylstone, 1st od, 

bog boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, Ed. de Luxe, 10 vols.. 


10s. ; Nineteen early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; send also 
for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
expert book extant. Libraries .—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


most 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., 
Villon’s Poems, and any others in this edition ; George Moore’s first editions, any. 





OOKS.—Gould’s Birds of Britain, 8 vols., 375 col. plates, £75; 
Carters Looe Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., hf. calf, £11; Lever’s Novels, 37 
vols., de e, £28; Hoppé Studies of Russian Ballet, 5s., pub. 21s. ; 

Ditens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 10s. 


; Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 vols., ‘87 10s.; Omar 

ha: . illus. by Brangwyn, 10s. 6d. ; ish Dialect Dictio » 6 vols., £6 63, ; 
Bibi pgraphy of O. Wildo, 12s. 6d. (pub. 25s.); Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £10 10s. ; Burton’s 
Arabian ita, : ict. Nat. Biography, 24 vols., thin paper, £24; Geo. 


Barr's Wats, ¢ weer a! Beinn at ENT ate =a 
"8 eo H ig8 01 Bi yn, £4 4s. tal free. 
Books List free—HOLLAND BRO8., 21 John Bright Street, 


bought. 3,000 wanted. 
Birmingham. WANTED.—Caricature Magazine, Tegg, 1807, etc. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


FoR GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs, 
Oct. 1. ITALY, ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 30 days, 79 gns. 
Nov. 4. ALGERIA, TUNISIA, “THE GARDEN OF ALLAH," 32 days 
98 and 79 gns, . 
December and January EGYPT, 285 gns. 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland R J 
Norwood, S.E. 19. - om oe 





URY MANOR, SUSSEX.—A twelfth century residence on the 
Downs, adapted for use as a Country House Hotel. Electric light; garage. 


be 20 acres.—For tariff and special winter terms, apply Stating requirements as 
above. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


]_ MGH Ott SR A.—-Cae's Private Hotel, facing sea. Ideal week- 


ends and winter residence. Moderate terms. *Phone, Leigh 44. 





Boarding-House. 
Separate tables.—Apply 








monsA,” BUTTERMERE LAKE.—Large Private Hotel, 

° ildest scenery. Quietness. Best centre for delightful i i 

P Moderate charges. Write for illustrated tariff aa oie. ih ants oe acne 
BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 


EAStBOURNE, VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
uite " is.— 
(Diploma for Cockenh Siok Oe oT ns Seana 


BoeAkD RESIDENCE in modern farmhouse (indoor Sanitation, 
bath, h.andc.). Special terms for permanent residents. Mild climate.—For 


inclusive terms sta! i i A 
Penrhyn, Cornwall te requirements to Miss L. A. Row, Trebarvah, Constantine. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Joint Committee for the Management of Tutorial Classes. 


Applications are invited for the post of Tutor 1n INDUSTRIAL History anp Economics 
‘or extra-mural work. A knowledge of Political Science would be an advantage. 
Remuneration £300 for the Session 1920-21. Duties to commence at the beginning of 
October. Applications. accompanied by testimonials or references, to be in the nands 
of the undersigned as soon as possible, but not later than Wednesd+y morning, 
September 22nd. W. M. GIBBONS, Joist Hon. Secretary, 
The University, Sheffield. 








M AN, WELL-EDUCATED, literary, knowledge of French, German, 
+ shorthand, typing, capable writer and speaker, desires appointment, secretarial 

or other.—Box 598, New STaTEesMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





VW TANTED, JOURNALIST (young) to assist in publication 
department of manufacturing firm. Must have knowledge of social and 
educational movements in industry.—Fuli particulars of qualifications, salary 
required and specimens of work to Box 601, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





HE LABOUR PARTY invite applications for posts of Women 
District Organisers. Experience of Labour Movement essential. Salaries £250, 
rising by yearly increments to £400, with expenses. Applications stating 

experience and enclosing copies of testimonials to be sent, before September 25th, to 
the Secretary, Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1, endorsed 
Women Organisers. 





TYPEWRITING. 





TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.; 
Central 1565. 





of every description 


McFarvane, 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate 
terms.—Address Mrs. Cuegesman, 96 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and epzrtly typed by 


< experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Pl ifton, Bristol. 








\ UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 


charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





LD COASTGUARD’S COTTAGE, Beer Head, S. Devon.—To let 
furnished, from end September. Living-room, scullery, 2 bedrooms,—Apply 
7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 





F YOU WANT A REALLY GOOD REPRODUCTION OR 
ENLARGEMENT of an old photograph, or a single figure from a group, or, if 
you happen to be an amateur photographer, from one of your own snapshots, send 

ittous. We will give you an estimate end full particulars, and every care will be 
taken of your original copy.—G. E. HouGuton, Lrp., Photographic Experts, Fort 
Road, Margate. 


G See aanD (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Brake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 








| hanged BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500, 6/6. 
Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C.4 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series cf insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








Changes of Address | 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly uested to write early in 

the week. "Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot t with. su 

communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, I0 Great 








Queen Street; Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















